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Notes and 


A Critical Month 


FOR some years past the month of August has wit- 
nessed the beginnings of political and economic crises. 
Last August is fresh in the mind of all our readers. 
The Government toppling, the bank rate 6 per cent., 
gold flowing out of the Bank of England, unemploy- 
ment mounting, trade dwindling, everybody in a con- 
dition of nervous tension. It is by glancing back in 
this way that we can get a better valuation of the 
present position. A good many of our troubles remain 
with us. The cures have yet to be accomplished. But 
the fever, the excitement, the uncertainty have all 
abated, and we do know where we are, and the Govern- 
ment, whatever may be our political views, is recog- 
nised to be stable. The credit position has been 
immensely improved by the success of the conversion 
operation. The Budget is going to balance. There is 
no longer any doubt about that. We still have to 
tackle the great question of economy, but by sacrifices 
on the part of taxpayers, ratepayers and investors the 
balance is no longer in question. In a word, we have 
our feet on the ground, and that is a position which 
promotes confidence. Signs are not wanting of the 
effect of returning confidence. There is an upward 
tendency in those wholesale prices which had sunk so 
low as to bring disaster to producers. Putting all 
these things together no-one can doubt that the situa- 
tion is immeasurably healthier than it was a year ago, 
and as that view becomes clearer and stronger we 
may look for a continuous revival in trade. 


Entering the Road to Recovery 


AUGUST 1, 1932, may well stand out in history as the 
date on which the road to recovery was entered. The 
major part of the great conversion operation having 
been successfully accomplished, nothing now stands in 
the way of the final accomplishment of the task taken 
up by the National Government nearly a year ago. It 
has balanced the British Budget, virtually disposed of 
reparations at Lausanne, and firmly established 
British credit on a 35 per cent. basis. Its mandate, 
however, included a clear call to national economy, 
and it is at last free to bend all its energies to that end. 
A beginning was made with retrenchment in Govern- 
ment expenditure last autumn, but it has hardly been 
followed up with the energy which might have been 
expected after the decisive voting at the general elec- 
tion. Yet it is the undoubted key to future prosperity. 
Without further drastic cuts in both national and 
municipal expenditure there can be no relief from the 
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taxing and rating burdens which weigh with increasing 
heaviness upon industry and commerce. The com- 
petitive power of Great Britain in the markets of the 
world can never be restored until these burdens have 
been brought down to the irreducible minimum. The 
nation has long been ahead of the Government on the 
subject of economy, and public opinion is once more 
being aroused to the urgent necessity of a drastic 
policy. What the Government entrusted with other 
people’s money not recognise with the same 
clarity as private citizens spending their own is that 
real economy spells in the long run true efficiency. No 
business which permits of the slightest element of 
waste can prosper permanently, and a much closer 
watch on the expenditure of every Government Depart- 
ment and on every municipal authority is essential 1 
the full benefit is to be reaped from the Government’s 


undoubted successes in other parts of the financial 
field. 


does 


Holidays with Pay 


A LIST of industries in which there are either general 
or district agreements for granting holidays with pay 
has been prepared by the Ministry of Labour. It is 
estimated that approximately 1,500,000 workers are 
covered by these agreements, and in addition large 
numbers of salaried clerks and shop assistants and 
other salaried employees are regularly granted holl- 
days with pay, as well as many workers on “ stand 
ing ’’ wages and wage earners employed by certain 
individual firms which are not parties to collective 
agreements arranged by employers’ associations and 
trade unions. There are general agreements covering 
22 industries or occupations. The list includes the 
heavy chemical industry, drug and fine chemical manu- 
facture, wallpaper manufacture, cement manufacture, 
the cocoa and chocolate and fruit preserving trades, 
printing, bookbinding, etc. except newspapers, 
London), the traffic grades and certain other classes 
employed by the railway companies, tramway under 
takings, gas undertakings, the industrial staffs of 
Government departments and the non-trading services 
in certain districts The district 
agreements include the omnibus services in a number 
of areas, including London, local authority public 
utility services, electricity supply undertakings, work- 
people employed in printing offices in 
London, in baking in a number of places, and the em- 


of local authorities. 


new spaper 


ployees of co-operative societies over a very wide area. 
Moreover, provision for holiday payments is recognised 


by some employers’ associations, although not 
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embodied in agreements with the workpeople’s 
organisations. It has been recommended, for example, 
by the Wholesale Clothing Manufacturers’ Federation 
and the Shirt, Collar, and Tie Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and by others. 

Payment to time-workers is generally made at the 
full weekly time rate of wages and in some cases pay- 
ment is made to piece-workers on the same basis. In 
the paint, colour and varnish trades the pieceworkers’ 
holiday pay is based on their average weekly earnings 
during the month preceding the holiday. Many of the 
agreements provide that the holidays for which pay- 
ment is made shall be a certain number of consecutive 
days, and in many cases it is also provided that the 
holiday period shall fall between definite dates in the 
summer months. A few agreements require a contri- 
bution, in one form or another, towards the payment for 
holidays. In the boot and shoe industry equal contri- 
butions to the holiday fund are made by employers 
and workpeople, the amount being Is. 2d. a week in 
respect of adult men, with smaller amounts for other 
classes of workpeople. 


Training for Commerce 


THERE are two sides to the chemical industry—the 
technical side, which is fairly adequately catered for by 
some fourteen or more professional organisations, and 
the commercial side, which, in every way, is Just as 
important as the technical, for the industry, like any 
other, lives only on what it sells—either in goods or 
to the community. The technical side, no 
matter how perfectly it may be trained and organised, 
would soon cease to exist if the commercial side did not 
function, and for that reason we attach considerable 
importance to any movement for the improvement of 
the salesman. The conference habit may not achieve 
so much as some people claim, but it goes a long way, 
and mention must be made of the International 
Congress on Commercial Education, held in London 
last week and attended by representatives of no fewer 
than 35 different countries. Sir David Milne Watson, 
governor of The Gas Light and Coke Company, was 
the president of the Congress, and the final meeting on 
July 29 was addressed by the Prince of Wales, than 
whom the Empire has no greater salesman. 

His Royal Highness, who pointed out that the 
urgent task for the world was to bring about the adjust- 
ments necessary to bring consumption and production 
into proper relationship, said the study and organisa- 
tion of distribution was the particular business of those 
engaged in commerce, and the growing importance of 
the problems of distribution made more urgent and 
important than ever the skilful and scientific conduct of 
commerce. He had said enough to his fellow-country- 
inen on past occasions as to the need for high efficiency 
in commerce in a ‘* nation of shopkeepers ’’ for it to be 
unnecessary to do more on the present occasion than 
refer to that point in passing on to its corollary- 
namely, that a need for high efficiency in commerce 
entailed the provision of sound, adequate, carefully 
planned education for commerce, not only before 
employment but subsequently during employment. 
Much attention had been paid to this subject in this 
country during the past two or three years. Growing 
attention was being paid to it throughout these islands 
by educationists, by parents and by employers, the 
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three essential partners who must work together if 
education and commerce were to co-operate successfully 
to the desired end. He was particularly glad to see the 
universities so strongly represented among the sup 
porters of the Congress, for it was of great importance 
that they should, each in their own way, take into 
account the fact that an increasing number of graduates 
were making —and he hoped still more would make 
commerce their profession, and were seeking to fit 
themselves thoroughly for leadership in business. He 
begged those at the head of commercial undertakings 
in this and in every other country not to forget the 
value to business of trained intelligence and of training 
for leadership. 


More Efficient Salesmanship 


THE chemical industry, equally with all the other 
great industries of this country, 1s, as we have pointed 
out, dependent upon first class salesmanship for its 
ultimate success, and is indebted to the Prince of 
Wales for again calling attention to the great need for 
proper commercial training His Royal Highness’s 
speech at the final meeting of the International Con- 
gress on Commercial Education last week was not the 
first he had delivered this year on the same 
subject. <A_ little ago, at the twenty-first 
annual meeting of the Incorporated Sales Managers’ 


time 


Association, attended by a number of representa- 
tives of chemical interests, he stressed the urgent 


need for more efficiency marketing methods. He 
pleaded for the closest consultation and co-operation 
between all those engaged in planning, directing, 
supervising and operating our industry and commerce , 
between all grades of employees in all trades. Indus- 
trial harmony is needed as a basis for commercial 
prosperity—not a harmony making for contented 
somnolence, but directed to increasing the driving 
force and efficiency in every trade. ‘‘ We want every- 
one engaged in business,’’ he said, ‘‘ to be on his toes 
to make that business a success, to feel as keen for his 
side to win in business as he is for his team to win in 
sport.’’ His Royal Highness said he was afraid that 
many employers were inclined to underrate the 
importance, the positive commercial value, of educa- 
tion for commerce, even when—and that was not 
always—they recognised the value of technical educa- 
tion in the sense of education for industry. 

The Government Committee on Education for Sales- 
manship, over which Sir Francis Goodenough pre- 
sided, laid stress in its report on the importance of 
employers paying close attention to the recruitment of 
their commercial staffs, and in this connection the 
Prince of Wales pointed out that there had been a 
revolution in our educational system since the 
beginning of the century, to which employers were not 
in all cases fully alive. There are four secondary 
pupils available for employment to-day for every one 
available 25 years ago. Allied closely to the question 
of selection is that of pay and prospects, as to which 
the Prince remarked in his address that employers are 
adjured by the committee to offer such prospects, in 
the near as well as more distant future, as will attract 
the very best types of recruit for their purpose. He 
endorsed the dictum of the committee that employers 
could not hope to get a first-class article at a third- 
class rate. 
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The Jet Condenser in Industry 


By F. JOHNSTONE TAYLOR 


This article deals with the features of modern barometric condensers 


trators, rotary driers and related types of chemical plant. 


So far as condensing steam from engines and turbines is 
concerned, the jet condenser is not necessarily an inferiot 
piece of equipment to the surface type. When conditions are 
to it (as they often are in industrial steam plants) it 
is a good piece of equipment, simple and cheap to install and 
reliable in operation. Usually it takes the form of a baro- 
metric which is essentially a different piece of 
apparatus from the low level jet condenser as associated with 
power plant. 

The principle of all jet condensers is the 
spraying cold water directly on the steam. 
steam at atmospheric pressure has 1,642 times 
water from which it is evaporated. 


uited 


condenser 


simple one ot 
One pound of 
the bulk of the 
In consequence, on con- 


densation it will be reduced to 1642 of its former size and 

the process occurs in an air tight vessel, a vacuum will 
naturally result. On account of the air present in both the 
steam and water, however, the vacuum will only — be 


maintained if this air is removed, while the degree of vacuum 
depends upon the temperature and the amount of the cooling 
water and the ability of the condenser to maintain a steam 
temperature as nearly equal as possible to the temperatur: 
f the outlet water. Theoretically, the colder the water used, 
the the amount used, the lower will be the dis- 
charge temperature and the better the vacuum, provided the 
condenser will bring the steam temperature down to 
the outlet water temperature, while effective air removal calls 
for cooling of the air to as low a temperature as possible, 
that is the temperature of the injection water. This reduc- 
tion in temperature is essential to condense out the vapour 
associated with the air and to concentrate that which remains. 


Features of Construction 


The principle of condensing steam by direct contact witl 
water could be carried out in more or less crude equipment, 
but for efficient operation the water must be heated to a tem- 
perature close to that of the incoming steam and the air and 
residual vapours cooled to the incoming water temperature. 
One of the most effective means of doing this is to make use 
of the counter-current principle. Fig. 1 shows how the 
counter-current principle is made use of in the Ingersoll Rand 
barometric condenser. Here the water enters a pool in the 
condensing chamber at a point above the steam entry, ample 
opportunity being given for the air content of the water to 
be removed by the vacuum pump at a point above the level 
of this pool. In this way the air that enters the condenset 
with the water is removed at the temperature of the latter 
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for vacuum pans, ammonia compressors, evaporators, a id concen- 
it enters. The exhaust steam is led into the centre of the 


condensing chamber by means of the steam inlet nozzle and 
the curved internal hood. ‘The steam is thus completely sur 
rounded by a falling sheet of water and since the entire 
volume of the injection water is in contact with the steam 


immediately on entry complete condensation ought to tak: 
place. The air released from the steam when the latter is 
condensed in the base of the condenser is at a relatively high 
temperature and contains a large amount of water vapour. 
his mixture of air and water ascends through the descending 
cold water and is thereby effectively cooled and devapourise: 
before it the vacuum pump. By the 
dense and dry as possible the work on the air pump is reduced 
the minimum and the least amount of water will be re- 
juired for a given duty. In other words it is an efhcient piece 
of apparatus, which anything of a crude or makeshift nature 
will obviously not be. 

Fig. 2 shows another arrangement due to the Worthington 
Co., which incorporates the counter-current principle. This 
condenser can be used, if necessary, with a short length of 
tail pipe as a centrifugal jet condenser, though the more 
eveneral one is that having the customary 34 feet so of tail 
pipe. It is intended primarily for with a dry vacuum 
pump and it provides for the cooling of the air before removal 


reaches having air as 


to 


or 
use 


here are no interior bolting or moving parts; the water sprays 
are eccentric to the body and they provide a large steam 
space directly at the exhaust inlet which gradually reduces 


in area as the steam is condensed. This reduces risk of loss 
of vacuum due to the velocity of the steam. It is also claimed 
that it is free from any tendency of reversal of current as the 
critical temperature known defect of 
counter-current condensers having a solid spool or cascade 


Multi-jet Condensers 


[he multi-jet condenser (Fig. 3) works somewhat 
different principle. Here the head (B) and the body (A) form 
a closed cylindrical chamber, in the upper end of which is 


is reached, which is a 


on ia 


a water nozzle case (F) containing the nozzle plate (G), the 
water nozzles (J) and a nozzle case cover (H). Below the 
nozzle case is a combining tube (D) and the com- 
bining tube extension (E) consisting of sets of taper- 
ing rings joined together by equally spaced ribs. 


The condenser head is provided with top and side inlets, either 
of which may be used for connection to the vapour pipe, the 


one not used being closed with a flanged cover The nozzles 




















as are so designed and arranged to discharge the specified volume 
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Four Typical Jet Condensers at present used on Industrial Plant 
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-A Horizontal Wet Vacuum Pump with an Adjustable 
Spray Cone Condenser 


of water at zero pressure and the required vacuum. The 


water jets are directed through the combining tube and its 
extension into the throat (K) of the tail piece (C Here they 
unite and form a single jet. The vapours enter the con- 
denser chamber through the top (or side) vapour inlet, they 


flow through the annular passes of the combining tube and 
then come into direct contact with the converging water jets 
and are The tapering rin »f the combining 
tube and its extension are desi uniform steam 
velocity at all points. The pressure difference between the 
nozzle the condenser vacuum space causes flow 
nozzles and this head assisted by gravity produces 
water jets of sufficient velocity to entrain the condensed steam, 
the air and the non-condensible gases and to discharge them 
the barometric discharge connected to the bot- 

rted with the in- 


as the vacuum 


sO conde nsed. 





} 
aesicned to give a 
case and 


through the 





into 
tom of the tail piece. The 
jection water at slight posi 
builds up, the injection is gradually throttled 

So far as other arrangements embodying the same general 
principle are concerned, there arise instances in which the 
vapour or exhaust steam connections en vacuum apparatus 
are located at an appreciable d ground. Then, 
eliminate a long line, the condenser 
to the level of the 


coiumns 


condenser is sta 





ve pressure, but 


istance above 

in order to costly exhaust 

an be raised 

vided with a long tail pipe 
i ‘ 


vacuum apparatus and pro- 
lead e } . ] 
leading into a hot well at ground 


} 
mnaenser 





leve The cc vation is sufficient to ensure positive 
discharge through the tail pipe without necessitating a high 
jet velocitv of the water issuing from the condenser nozzles. 


The water may be supplied at a pressure just sufficient to 
cause flow through the nozzles. The vacuum created bv the 
entraining effect of the water jets assists the flow of wate1 
into the condenser and in many instances it can lift the injec- 


tion water an appreciable distance after vacuum has been 
witl pressure slightly above The 
sufficient high vacuum perform- 
ance on evaporators, vacuum pans and apparatus of a similar 
nature. 


inyectio! 


established 
air entrainment is 


zero. 


to vive 


The Eductor Principle 


The essential feature of the eductor, or as it is sometimes 
ondenser, is the elimination of. the air 
As shown in Fig. 4 the enters through the 
tapered nozzle at the top while the steam enters the condenset 


body through the side inlet, flowing through a 


termed, the ector 


pump. watel 


series of in- 


lined ports in a long cylindrical combining tube. Therein 
it is brought into direct contact with the injection water and 
condensed Che ports are arranged to give a steam flow in 


Fig. 6.—Single Horizontal Air Pump with Spray Pipe Jet 
ndenser 


a direction parallel to that of the water jet. The total area 
hrough these ports is greater than the area of the steam 
side which in turn corresponds to the size of the exhaust pipe. 
The injection water is delivered at about 20 feet head and 
this pressure, combined with the internal vacuum, produces a 
water velocity at the outlet of the nozzle of something like 
50 ft. per second. This velocity gives the water jet sufficient 
energy to discharge through the narrow throat and the Ven- 
turi tail piece into the hot well against atmospheric pressure. 
In passing through the combining tube, the water jet en- 
trains the steam, condenses it and discharges the condensate 
tcgether with all the air and non-condensible gases. It is 
this entrainment feature which eliminates the air pump and 
so simplifies and cheapens the apparatus, the only auxiliary 
power consuming equipment required being a simple form of 
centrifugal pump. 
Operating Without a Pump 

\s the enters the condenser under pressure, the 
injection pump can be placed close to the cold water supply 
and by being so designed to operate with a relatively low 
suction lift, a standard design can be worked at high efh- 
ciency. Moreover, if water is available from a factory service 
main, an overhead tank or elevated cooling system located at 
sufficient height to produce the necessary injection pressure 
at the condenser inlet, it can be worked without any pump. 
Usually condensers of this type are installed in a vertical 
position they discharge through a short tail extension 
into a hot well immediately underneath or close by. If it is 
necessary to place it in an elevated position the discharge 
pip in be lengthened, which incidentally reduces the injec- 
tion pressure necessary. At 35 ft. this is practically nil and 
he condenser becomes virtually a barometric one, though it 
can still operate without a vacuum pump. If the water has 
to be led through a vertical discharge leg, an eductor con- 
denser can be operated with excess pressure to allow of this 
and it can be worked in an inclined or even horizontal posi- 
tion, if necessary. 


wate! 


and 
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THE Deutsche Gold und Silber Anstalt, the principal German 
manufacturers of cyanogen fumigants, has developed a new 
ingenious method for the storage and shipment of fumigants 
for certain outlets. The cyanogen compounds are mixed with 
solidified carbon dioxide and shaped into cubes or tablets. 
\s an added precaution, warning agents are incorporated in 
the mixture inasmuch as the cyanogen compounds used are 
odourless 
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Refractory Cements 
Principal Features and Methods of Testing 


Phe following extracts are taken from an article which appears in 


> 


* Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering,’’ where Mr. W. R. Ker: 


discusses the types, uses and testing of the refractory cements which are used for bonding and coating firebrick walls. 


REFRACTORY cements of the present time are of many different 
compostions. There are a large number of brands on the 
market which are designed to fit various refractory applica- 
tions and are reccmmended for use all the way from a dull 
red heat up to temperatures in excess of 3,000° F. Basically, 
however, most cements are similar in that they contain clay 
and grog. A certain quantity of raw plastic clay or kaolin 
adds plasticity and renders the cement workable. In addi- 
tion to the raw clay, the cement usually contains a variable 
quantity of grog (crushed brick, refractory mineral aggregate, 
ground saggers, etc.). This grog component, in most cases, 
is the refractory substance in the cement, and apart from 
building up the refractoriness of the body, it is of material 
henefit because it reduces the drying and firing shrinkage. 
The basic formula of clay plus grog may be modified in 
several ways to produce suitable mortars for laying and coat- 
ing certain types of firebrick. By using a highly siliceous 
vrog such as ganister, a cement may be made adaptable to 
silica’ brick. Ground chromite used as grog produces a 
chrome-base cement which is desirable for certain conditions 
in furnaces. Then again, certain fluxes, such as felspar, 
ground glass, mica, and so on, may be added to the clay-grog 
body in order to lower the fusing point and cause the cement 
to form a semi-glaze on the surface to which it has been 
applied. 


Air-Setting Cements 


\ll of the combinations mentioned above may be further 
modified by the addition of a cold bonding agent which, upon 
drying, will set or harden so as to act as a binder for the 
mass. Such binders are commonly liquid sodium silicate, 
dry sodium silicate powder, dextrine, molasses, or some othe 
substance which sets upon drying. These binders may be 
added to the cement in wet form and sold ready mixed, as is 
the case with many cements. The alternative manner of 
adding the binder is to make a dry mixture of the bond and 
cement; it is then only necessary to mix the dry cement with 
water on the job. Air-setting cements have been developed on 
account of the need for a strong joint in the brickwork. Cer- 
tain heavy structures require a stronger bond than is pro- 
duced by fireclay alone, and the cold-setting cements have 
filled this need. In the case of organic binders, such as dex- 
trine, the original strength obtained when the cement sets is 
lost when the cement is fired, and the bond must then be 
developed by the action of heat. The inorganic binders, of 
which sodium silicate is by far the most common, do not lose 
their strength to such a great extent upon moderate heating, 
but aid in the development of the bond as the cement is heated 
during firing of the brickwork. 

The grade of sodium silicate used in refractory cements is 
quite important. While most of the liquid grades produce a 
firm cold bond, the behaviour of the various grades under 
heat are quite different. A grade having a ratio of soda to 
silica of 1: 2.4 has been found to be satisfactory. If a grade 
which contains more silica is used, the strength decreases 
more rapidly with a rise in temperature, while if a more 
alkaline silicate is used, the fusion point of the cement is 
lowered by too great an amount and the air-setting properties 
of the material are retarded. 


High Temperature Bonds 


Refractory cements which depend on the action of heat for 
the development of a bond are used where a cold-set bond is 
not necessary. Such cements are useful in providing a 
cushioned joint which allows some expansion and contraction 
where the bond is not set up hard by the action of heat. This 
class of cement usually includes the more refractory types, 
which are recommended for extremely high temperatures 
‘above 3,000° F.), since the absence of fluxing agents pre- 
vents lowering the melting point and permits the cement to 
be used at high temperature. Many compositions are offered 
by the manufacturers to fill the needs for different types of 
cements. For silica brick, a cement usually is recommended 


which has a silica base. Chrome-base cements are useful 
where a chemically neutral condition is desirable. The clay- 
vrog mixtures are used quite commonly in laying up fire- 
brick, in almost all types of furnaces where moderately sever: 
conditions are encountered. During the past few years there 
have appeared on the market a number of so-called super 
refractory cements which contain more refractory substances 
as a base. Some of these are chromite, calcined diaspore, 
mullite grain, silicon carbide, alumina and sillimanite. 
Grain size of the grog particles in the cement affects thi 


workability of the cement. The finer the grind, the bette: 
is the workability, although the shrinkage is somewhat in- 
creased by excessive reduction of the fines. In three satis- 
factory readyv-mixed cements recently examined, all the grog 
passed a 28-mesh {0.00232-in.) sieve and approximately 50 pe! 
cent. of it passed a 200-mesh sieve (0.0029-in.). This shows 
the extent to which the fineness of grog can be extended and 
still give a satisfactory product. Most cements will pass a 


20-mesh sieve. 


Practical Application 

The most successful application to which any given cement 
car be put are best determined by its characteristics. Some 
of the more common uses are as a bond in setting brick, in 
wash-coating or spraying a protective facing over finished 
walls and as a patching mixture for eroded or spalled brick 
work. Air-setting cements are commonly used to repair 
broken saggers or special refractory shapes such as kiln-car 
tops. Shapes can frequently be repaired a number of times, 
greatly prolonging the life of the equipment and markedly 
decreasing the maintenance cost. In setting firebrick, the 
usual methods employ either a buttered joint tapped in plac¢ 
with a hammer, or a dipped joint which is rubbed in place. 
Che dipped joint usually is preferred because, as pointed out 
by Harvey, the dipped surface makes better contact with the 
cement than does a surface on which a coating of cement has 
been trowelled. This method is well adapted for laying up 
brickwork with very thin joints. It is more rapid than other 
methods and hence a saving in labour is effected. Dipped 
joints should be laid by dipping the brick into a batter of 
the cement which has been thinned with water to a cream or 
soup consistency, and then rubbing or tapping the brick into 
place. 


Protective coatings of refractory cement are of value on new 
brickwork. The coating can be applied cither by brush or 
spray. In any case it is best to apply it with cement which 


has been thinned to a creamy consistency. For a brush coat- 
ing the brickwork should be blown free of dust, after which 
the cement is brushed on with a stiff brush or broom, working 
it into the pores. An equally effective coating can be applied 
by spraying with a cement gun. This latter method is rapid, 
and even coatings can be applied. A home-made gun is suit- 


ble for most cements, but special pieces of apparatus art 
available for more rapid handling of the mixture. Protec- 
tive facings are of value where there is a tendency to clinker- 
ing, provided the cement is refractory enough. A _ properly 


applied facing offers some protection against erosion by high- 
velocity gases and tends to retard disintegration of the refrac- 
tory by action of furnace gases. It also tends to render thi 
brickwork gas-tight. Whenever coatings are applied, they 
should be as thin as is consistent with the protection offered, 
since thick coatings frequently have a tendency to chip and 
peel away from the wall. 


Desirable Properties of Cements 


When refractory cements are to be selected for any of 
these applications, there are several eeneral specifications 
which should be regarded in making a choice. The cement 
should be of such a chemical nature that it will not react 
with the refractory at elevated temperaturs It should be 
inert chemically to the action of furnace gases and be resist- 
ant to slag attack. Drying and firing shrinkage should be 
low ; excessive firing shrinkage causes the cement to peel from 
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( Val It should have 
the brick with which it is used. The coefficient of expansion 
the dried cement should be low or, rather, it should be 
practically the same as that of the wall to which it is to | 
applied; 
th ultim 


€ 


Tallure . 
ting cement is used, it 
ew hours: if the cement has a 


brickwork may settle 





should set firm within 
tendency to creep and set 
when additions are built 
f the more important of the desirable properties ot 
edom trom cracking, low shrink 


ment are refractoriness, fl! 





ge, and service under load at definite temperatures. Che 
refractoriness is easily found by the standard method tol 
determination of p.c.« pyrometric cone equivalent). Wet 





cements shou first be calcined. Cracking and shrinkage 


can be observed by brushing or trowelling lavers of cement ot 
various thicknesses on brick, and after allowing them to dry, 
eating to a definite temperature \nother method long 


a refractoriness at least equal to 


differential expansion causes cracking and peeling 
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favoured by one company that tests cements frequently is to 
trowel on the face of a brick. The wedge usually tapers 
from zerd at one end of the brick to about } in. at the other. 
Upon drying and firing the sample, it is possible to gain an 
idea of the approximate thickness which can be applied safely 
in practice before cracking or excessive shrinkage appears. 
Che behaviour of the cement with a certain grade of refrac- 
definite loading and temperature, 
determined by constructing a suitable pier of halt 
brick bonded with the cement to be tested. These piers are 
enveniently made in sandwich form, bonding either three o1 
our half bricks with cement, using joints approximately 


ry, under conditions oft 


- easily 


in. thick Che pier, when dry, is set in a suitable testing 
irmace and loaded to a predetermined figure. The tem- 
perature is then raised to simulate a service condition and 
after an interval of time the pier is allowed to cool and is 


tendency for the cement to 
the refractory under pressure and also the resist- 
cement t { at the temperature used. 


examined. This test reveals any 
with 


nce it the 





Bulgaria and the Crisis 
Position of the Chemical and Allied Trades 





| HE British Consu Sofia, in his report on ** Economic 
Conditions in Bulgaria,’ published for the Department « 
Overseas Trade by H.M. Stationery Office (2s. 6d. net), 1 
cates that the nature of the crisis in the economic conditions 

the country during 1931 and up to the end of April of the 
presel ear has necessitated greater emphasis being place 
n financial matters, including such questions as foreign ex 
change restrictions and public finance, than would normall: 
be the case in a report on anv individual countr Ar the 
-ame time, his report also covers the trade conditions. 

The Bulgarian Government has clearly indicated its deter- 
mination to maintain the official rate of exchange at parity, 
and to preserve the gold reserves of the National Bank. The 


methods which it has adopted for this purpose summarise 


in the report \lthough conditions in the country are 
strained, Bulgaria has an asset to safeguard her against the 
possibility of complete economic collapse SI is first ani 
foremost a nation of peasant proprietors abie to live to 

reat extent on the products of their labours, and her futur 


prosperity must be built up on this foundation. 
try does exist and has considerable ] 
ance, but it is not anticipated that it will 
ther than tha agriculture 
I luce, Bul; 
position to pay for her reasonable in 
Ithough the t 
and in dealing with the country, neither ex 
nor unwarranted pessimism should 
Shrinkage in Value of Trade 
that in he § 
depression the banking position, taken as a whole, is believed 


to be strong. 


received 


egisiatiy assist- 


evel play a 





of subordinate to 





agricultul proc 


be in a 





ments, a potentialities of the marke 


ssive optimism 


influence 


transactions 


The report states spite ot the general economic 
More solvent conditions prevailed during 1931 
than previously, as many of the i 


eliminated. 


weaker jirms had by thet 
Favourable signs are, however, still few 
Stocks are at a low level and prices equally low. F oreigt 
firms, willing to under existing circumstances, 
rendered so difficult by exchange transactions, are limiting 

activities. No considerable change has made in 
the trend of the supplying countries during the few vears. 
nor has any marked difference occurred in the character of 
the imports, except for a tendency to substitute 1aw and semi- 
manufactured products for the finished article. As else- 


peen 


when trade 


their been 


last 


where, there has been an acute shrinkage of the value of 
traq iring the past vear The report includes the usual 


chapters containing an examination of the main 
the economic life of Bulgaria, including an appreciation, of 
the agricultural position, and the legislativ 
its improvement, a brief summary of the v: industrial 
enterprises, as well as a note of their encouragement. It is 
accompanied by annexes dealing specifically with the condi- 
tions prevailing in the Varna and Bourgas districts. 
Imports of copper sulphate in 1931 amounted to 2,781 tons 
as against 1,704 in 1930. Owing to inability of United King- 


Teatures < 


efforts made: To! 


rious 


market, 
Great Britain supplied 
United Kinedom manutfac- 
re-established in 1932. In 
Britain supplied 424 tons of pa'm and coconut 
oil for industrial use out of a total import of 1,095 tons. This 
1930, When she supplied 163 tons 
1,342 tons. 


jom manufacturers to supply the full needs of the 


.378 tons were bought in Hungary. 
.295 tons The supremacy of 


turers in this commodity will be 


compares favourably with 


“ eet 
Out of a ital 


Trend of United Kingdom Trade 


The trend of United 


Import ot 


Kingdom trade with Bulgaria is indi- 


cated in a series of tables from which the following items 
t extractec 
1 RIAN IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED KiInGpom. 
Values in millions of leva.* 
TQ28 1920 1930. 1931 
Metals and metallurgical products... 50°2 79°38) 71°44 «281°8 
Chemicals and products es ae 54°5 5:8 31°0 24°2 
Vegetable oils, fats, wax and products 21°8 8-4 12:2 16:9 
Rubber and products .. a oa 085 9°8 8-8 5:0 
Tanning and dyeing materials, paints 
and varnishes 7 -- ss 4°1 4°7 373 7:9 
Tars, resins, mineral oils and adhesives 0.9 2.97 0:8 471 
Stone, earth, glass and products a I-o I'l o'4 o'5 


* At par £1=673°66 leva 


Current rates £1=480 to 520 leva. 


the chemical industry were 
to receive industrial privileges, of 
companies and 28 unipersonal firms. The 
capital invested was 397,©27,420 workpeople em- 
ployed numbered on an average 2,031, and wages paid totalled 
46,659,172 Production was valued at 352,865,539 leva 
for internal consumption and at 100,235,170 leva for export. 


1930, concerns in 


Incient const quence 





So were 


leva, 


leva. 


fhe principal trades, graded according to output were:- 
Soap-making, rubber products, explosives and matches, 


paints, chemical products including acids and salts. 

Referring to non-ferrous metals, the report states that 
z7,448 tons of copper, 9,737 tons of galena and 2,762 tons of 
inc blende ores were extracted during 1930, mostly at mines 
‘* Plakalnitza ’’ Company (French) in the N.W. Bal- 
kan and Bourgas areas. During 1931 this company mined 
about goo tons, which comprises the total ore production in 
3ulgaria for that year, and all mining operations are now 
suspended on account of the world crisis. 


of the 





Norwegian Demand for Earth Pigments 


MINERAL earth pigments are not found in Norway and, there 
fore, imports represent domestic consumption of the products. 
Demand for ochre, umber, sienna and iron oxides in recent 
years has been approximately 1,500 tons a year. While separ- 
ate import statistics covering the group are not available, 
estimates place 95 per cent. of the ochre coming from France 
and the balance of a darker colour coming from Germany. 
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The Institution of Chemical Engineers’ Examinations 
This Years’ Associate-Membership Papers 


THE examinations for Associate-Membership of the Institu- 
tion of Chemical Engineers were held on July 7 and 8 and 
were preceded by the usual home papers earlier in the year. 
\s on previous occasions, the candidates were entertained to 
dinner at the Chemical Club, after which a viva voce session 
held. Appended are copies of this year’s examination 
papers. 


Was 


Home Paper—Section A. 


1. Prepare a detailed scheme for the manufacture of sodium 
sulphide from sodium sulphate suitable for an output of 10 
tons per day of 24 hours. Submit detailed flow sheets show- 
ing balances of materials, heat and other forms of energy, 
and time. Calculate, as far as possible from first principles, 
the main dimensions of all essential parts of the installation. 
Give an approximate estimate of the capital outlay, and of 
the cost of production. Prepare a general arrangement draw- 
ing of the entire plant and a working drawing, technical 
specification and detailed cost estimate for one of the follow- 
ing :—(a) One of the furnaces you would employ, or (b) the 
plant to be used for the extraction of the soluble materials 
from the furnace mass. 


2. Assuming that the necessary electrical energy is avail- 
able in a convenient supplv, prepare a detailed scheme for 
the manufacture by electrolysis of three tons per day of 24 
hours of either (a) potassium perchlorate, or (b) ammonium 
persulphate. Submit detailed flow sheets showing balances 
of materials, heat and other forms of energy, and time. Cal- 
culate, as far as possible from first principles, the main 
dimensions of all essential parts of the installation. Give 
an approximate estimate of the capital outlay, and of the cost 
of production. Indicate what special instruments you would 
employ in order satisfactorily to control the operation of the 
electrolytic cells, and prepare a general arrangement drawing 
of the whole plant; also a working drawing, technical speci- 
fication and detailed cost estimate for one of the cells you 
would propose to use. 


3. Prepare a detailed scheme for the manufacture of meta- 
nitro-aniline from meta-dinitrobenzene by reduction with 
sodium polysulphide suitable for an output of two tons per 
day of 24 hours. Reasonable assumptions may be made 
covering thermo-chemical data not obtainable from reference 
books. Indicate what saleable by-product could be obtained 
and how you would isolate this in a pure and marketable 
condition. Submit detailed flow-sheets showing balances 
of materials, heat and other forms of energy, and time. Cal- 
culate, as far as possible from first principles. the main 
dimensions of all essential parts of the installation. Give 
an approximate estimate of the capital outlay, and of the cost 
of production. Prepare a general arrangement drawing of 
the whole plant, and a working drawing, technical specifica- 
tion and detailed cost estimate for one of the reducing vessels 
employed. 


4. Prepare a detailed scheme for the manufacture of five 
tons per day of 24 hours of carbon tetrachloride from carbon 
bi-sulphide, assuming a supply of chlorine gas at atmos- 
pheric pressure to be available. Submit detailed flow-sheets 
showing balances of materials, heat and other forms of 
energy, and time. Calculate, as far as possible from first 
nrinciples, the main dimensions of all essential parts of the 
installation. Give an approximate estimate of the capital 
outlay, and of the cost of production. Prepare a general 
arrangement drawing of the whole plant, showing clearly 
any special precautions you would take in handling the 
materials, and give a working drawing, technical 
snecification and detailed cost estimate for the purification 
plant you would employ. 


Section B. 


5. Calculate the heat loss by radiation and by convection 
from a 1oo ft. length of horizontal steam main, 4 in. dia- 
meter, carrving saturated steam at a pressure of 500 lb. per 
sq. in. on the assumption that the pipe is unlagged. Calcu- 
late the loss for the same pipe covered with a 2 in. thickness 


various 


B 


of lagging, having a co-efficient of conductivity of 1 x 10-‘ 
units. Derive theoretical formule expressing the varia- 
tion in heat loss with changes in thickness of lagging and 
changes in the thermal conductivity of the lagging material. 
In all cases the external surface of the pipe or lagging may 
be considered to have been painted with aluminium paint. 


og 
c.g.S. 


6. Discuss ‘* The principle of dynamic similarity,’’’? with 

special reference to its bearing on heat transfer and fluid 
flow problems in chemical engineering. Give examples of 
the practical application of this principle in the co-ordination 
of experimental data and in the solution of practical prob- 
lems. 
7. Calculate theoretically the power consumption of a 
vacuum pump of the pressure equalisation type. Prepare 
diagrams showing the variation in power consumption with 
variation in pressure on the suction side. Discuss the influ- 
ence of pressure equalisation on power consumption, and 
indicate the effect of variation of end clearance volume on 
the power consumption. 

8. Write an essay on modern investigations into the 
mechanical properties of mild steel, with special reference to 
the effects of temperature, alternating stresses and stress con- 
centration. 


Section C—Part I. 


1. Calculate approximately the essential dimensions of an 
ir heater to raise 5,000 cu. ft. per minute from 15° to 150° C. 
by combustion of fuel oil of calorific value 19,000 B.Th.U. 
per lb. It is to be assumed that the air does not come into 
contact with the products of combustion. Give the necessary 
data from which a draughtsman could make drawings. 


2. Describe what equipment you would install for the pre- 
paration of a solution containing 0.02 per cent. of sodium 
carbonate at the rate of one million gal. per day of 8 hours. 


3. Heat is transferred from a hot to a cold liquid through 
a dividing plate, e.g., a tube wall, which is } in. in thick 
Discuss the effect on the overall heat transfer of using 
plates of the undermentioned materials for the two cases :- 
a) Where the velocity of both liquids over the plate surface 
is 8 ft. per second and the heat transfer coefficient from the 
hot liquid to the wall is 10,000 kg. cals./sq. m./hr./° C. 
from the plate to the cold liquor 5,000 kg. cals. /sq. 
b) Where the velocity of both liquids is 
other conditions remaining as before. 


ness. 


and 
m. /hr./°C 
2 ft. per second, 


Mate vials. 
Thermal conductivity 


In c.g.s. units. 
Aluminium ee ae oe 0492 
Lead .° oe oe 0-052 
Copper .. ica 0-908 
Glass 7 se ia asm - .. O-0018 


Turbulent flow is assumed in both cases. 

4. A coal of the composition given below is burnt in a 
furnace and it is found experimentally that the percentage of 
undeveloped heat (due to CO in the waste gases) is related to 
the percentage of excess air as follows :- 


excess) 
air 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 So 
°) undevel- 
oped heat... 7:6 3°75 24 20 125 o8 o-7 0-6 


\ssuming that the waste gases leave the system at 400° C., 
calculate the optimum percentage of excess air. 


Composition of Coal. 


Per cent. 
C. ° 69°05 
H. 4°05 
N. 1°50 
S. a a 2-10 
Q. ae “* 9°55 
Ash 12°55 
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ar sensible heats at 400» 4 ot the constituents 2; it 1s required to concentrate a tanning extract liquor at 
ses be taken as the rate of half a ton per hour trom 109 per cent. to 45 pel 
970 B.T.U. per lb. mol. above 15 ‘ cent. solids in solution, the liquor entering at 15° C. Cal- 
$7 1K - 15 4 culate the approximate amount of steam at 30 lb. per sq. in. 
$525 100° gauge pressure required for:—(a) Working in single effect 
Se s calculatior 1e small percentagt nder a vacuum of 264 in. of mercury, and (b) working in 
a vy be neplectec single effect without vacuum. State what materials of con- 
: e aid « nsioned sketches struction vou would use, and what type ot condensing plant 
ce st le fe 2,000 cu. ft. per you would employ, giving reasons tor yout choice. Deter- 
vases at a temperat o° C. for use in a mine the quantity of cooling water required if initially at 
e the approximat uel consumption, 15~ ©. 
net calorific value of 12.200 B.Th.l 3. An ammonia compression refrigerating plant has the 
llowing theoretical outputs per indicated horse-power at 
Section C—Part Il. different evaporator temperatures, other conditions remain- 
ing constant. 
sferred trom a liquid flowing through a 
cross-section to the tube surface has been evaporator temp Cals. output hi 
( bey 
—20 ee 3,950 
Dvp : 15 ; 4,51 
wi ad 10 e° 6,000 
2) 5 7,500 
oO 10.810 
( ficient expressed uu B. Th. per sq li is desired to install a cooler in which 100,900 kg. cals./hr. 
I re to be removed at a constant temperature of +5° C. trom 
( ye il ches liquid The capital cost of a cooler is £30 per sq. m. ot 
t f juid flowing ft. sec cooling surtace \ssuming 15 per cent. per annum for depre- 
xpressed as lb./cu. ft ciation and 7 per cent. for interest on capital, find the most 
scos he liquid 1 for water at 68 economical evaporator temperature and size of cooler, when 
‘ ictivity of the | quid in B.Th.U.. sq. ft power costs 0.6d./kWh. The coefficient of heat transmission 
ess F. may be taken as 200 kg. cals. isq. m. hr. ( “The tempera 
o.s. units, expressing ture in the evaporator may be taken as uniform throughout 
( es sq. cm. /se ( the cooling surface. The overall efficiency of the refriget 
ting plant is 70 per cent. of theoretical. The plant is re 
ne es sq. cm./cm./se ( quired to run for 300 working days of 24 hours in the yea 
s per cu. cm For the purposes of this question capital charges cn the refri- 
Ds lle ISCOSIT , oO. inits ) tc verating plant and the cost of cooling water need not be 
t ken into account. 
esc! ior f the essential parts of an installa- 4. A surface condenser deals with 3,000 lb. of steam pet 
tic t s} of a granular salt Discus- our, the total quantity of air entering being 2 1b. per hour 
he ctors which limit the energy efficiency ot State what size of vacuum pump would theoretically be neces 
his type. sary to maintain a vacuum of 26} in. at the vacuum pump 
s ch a given length of pipe, 5 cm. internal suction, assuming a) That the vapour and air mixture 
elocity of 5,000 cm. per second The droy ntering the pump is at 39° C., and (b) that the vapour and 
, ictions resistance over the length is air mixture entering the pump is at 28° C. Discuss the prac 
per sq. in. If water is passed through the tical significance of the results of this calculation. 
, 394 cm. per second, what is the drop i 3. Describe briefly what equipment you would employ for 
e t owing data mav be used pulverising a limestone to a fineness of minus 100 mesh, 
\ “ae uting with Sin. lumps. State how vou would test a grind- 
— hs ¢ plant and how you would express the relation between 
scosityv (1 14s O°O1143 screen analysis and power consumption 
gular tank 3 ft. x 3 ft. x g ft. in height is ful Section D—Part II. 
—* alain heaped ~tua daaelas Discuss, giving reasons for your choice, the process 
ecte to the bottom of the tank The loss it es es ae ‘ es 
Te iain A Ee and plant you would recommend in any three of the follow- 
stil: ad P nae ge a ey? Hy * is Pim: ng cases, and indicate clearly the nature of the constructionai 
“ites Wrgys ‘ine : : : sibs : materials vou would use: a) Filtration of calcium citrate in 
elocity of flow in ft. per second. Neglecting , manufacture of citric acid of high purity, (b) filtration 
a | ge i > a ae oe SOKEseETy | tO f phosphoric acid in the production of the latter from phos- 
=~ ne water trom oft. to 2 tt. wher emptving phate rock, ‘ filtration of ferric hvdroxide d separation 
atta ae. t calcium sulphate from a hot solution of boric acid con- 
= ; oe en ee taining excess of sulphuric acid, (e) the treatment of coal 
wenee ishery effluent, or (f) removal of mucilage from linseed oil 
‘ Se > Stat hat equipment you weuld empley for purifying 
: organic substance by three crystallisations from benzene 
S - e substance may be assumed to have a melting-point ot 
eee so° C. and to be miscible with the solvent in all proportions 
at temperatures above 75° C. and soluble to the extent of 
part in 10 parts of solvent at 30° C. Give a rough sketch 
: ontaining 1 pe cent. of alcohol by f the apparatus proposed and ‘indicate very approximately 
entrated té 90 pel cent In a continuous recti- the dimensi ns for an output of 10 tons pe ; eam 
SE SRD OE 5 80: 4 The feed has a 8. Discuss the underlying principles of vapour recompres 
ae Che effiuer . 35 tres tron alcohol sion evaporation. Indicate clearly what factors limit th 
ish me meng gen a econom\ possible in using the recompression system and state 
z ne re you would ex- how far the same factors operate in limiting the thermal 
ee } es gz the con lenser and the hot effluent emeciency of multiple-effect plants. 
pass ee sses May be neglected 9g. Give a brief description of the type ot drying plant you 
"Se Se ae would employ in the following cases a) Drying aniline 
f o Icohol 247 Kg. Cals./kg colours collected from filter presses; initial moisture content 
of 10 alcol } g1-3° ¢ 5 to 70 per cent.; output 1 ton per day; (b) production of 
f 90 alcoho 78-9° C anhy drous sodium acetate trom a concentrated solution: out- 





su 


nt 
of 
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put 2 tons per day; (c) drying sulphur black; output 1 ton 
ver hour: (d) drying salt as collected from a vacuum evapor- 
wting plant; output 1 ton per hour. 

10. Describe the equipment you would employ for the 
extraction of a bark in the production of tanning extract, 
so as to obtain thorough extraction and at the sime time the 
highest possible concentration. Give details of how you 
would arrange the parts of the installation and of the equip- 
ment you would provide for handling the liquors 


Section E—Part I. 


1. Compulsory Question.—Indicate in six only of the follow- 
ing cases (i) generally and briefly the type of apparatus you 
would employ under normal conditions in large scale prac- 
tice, (ii) in detail, the materials of construction, and, gener- 
ally, the type of fabrication of the plant (7.e., riveted, welded, 
cast, forged, etc.), and (ili) roughly, the length of life of the 
particular portion subjected to severe corrosion 

a) Drying and screening of common salt; (b) decomposition 
of calcium tartrate with sulphuric acid, separation of calcium 
sulphate and evaporation of the liquor; (c) railway transport 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid; (d) crystallisation of cop- 
per sulphate: (e) evaporation of a solution of sodium bichrom- 
ate: (f) crystallisation of Epsom salts; (g) separation of am- 
monium sulphate from mother liquor; (h) drying sodium 
hydrosulphite; (1) construction of a chute for a heavy abrasive 
material; (}) lining a rotary kiln for conversion of recovered 
calcium carbonate into lime; (k) manufacture of acetic anhy- 
dride from sodium acetate; (l) chlorination of benzene 
chlorbenzene. 

2. Calculate the essential dimensions for the design of a 
flanged cover joint of a riveted steel autoclave 5 ft. diamete! 
for a working pressure of 100 lb./sq. in, viving full details 
of bolts, flanges and method of fixing. 

3. Give perticulars, with wiring diazrams, of the connec: 
ticns and switchgear vou would recommend for: a) A 20 
h.p., d.c. motor for driving an air compressor, and (b) a 
70 h.p., 3-phase, a.c. motor for driving directly a disintegrator 
ata speed Of 2,900 tO 3,000 r.p.m. 

4. A reciprocating vacuum pump has a clearance between 
the piston and cylinder end of x per cent. State approxi- 
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on 


mately the theoretically attainable end vacuum of the pump 


when operating with a closed suction a) For a simple 
pump, and (b) for a pump with * pressure equalisation ”’ 
levice. Calculate approximately the size of pump (displace- 


ment in cu. ft. per minute) requirea to exhaust a vessel of 
1,500 cu. ft. capacity from atmospheric pressure down to 
4o mm. Hg. absolute in 15 minutes, given that the pump will 
be selected from a series having an end vacuum of 10 mm 
absolute. 

5. Explain precisely what you understand by the follow 
ing: Elastic limit; fatigue limit; stress concentration; elastic 
stability ; corrosion fatigue; creep stress limit. Indicate what 
practical significance you attach to each 


Section E—Part II. 


© Give a general description of the method of fabricati 
of a riveted steel storage tank 30 ft. long and 8 ft. diamete 
Discuss briefly the question of the strength of riveted joints 
for pressure vessel work. 

7. Give briefly the outlines of a scheme of organisation fo1 

progressing *’ the erection of a chemical plant, explaining 
what arrangements you would make for (a) the competitiv: 
purchase of supplies of plant and construetional material ; 
b) the control of completion dates so that the work coul 
proceed in an uninterrupted manner, and (c) the inspectio 
of deliveries. 

8. Write a short essay m the **] egal obligations of the 
chemical manufacturer to his workmen and his neighbour: 

9. Describe two types of water softening plant suitable for 
the treatment of 10,000 gal. per day of water of 1 total 
hardness Estimate the cost of reagents in each case Stat 
vhich type you would select for treatment of boiler fees 
water and what precautions you would adopt if the boilers 


were of the high-pressure water tube type 

10. Give a full list of the fittings and accessories you wou 
provide on a Lancashire type boiler and explain the exact 
purpose of each item. 

Section F. 

Make a working drawing of a vertical surface condense 
with 50 sq. ft. of cooling surface, composed of tubes ? in 
internal diameter 3 ft. 3 in. long. 





George Kimball Burgess 
A Biographical Note 


FOLLOWING the sudden death on July 2 of Dr. G. K. Burgess, 
the news edition of ** Industrial and Engineering Chemistry ’ 
gives some biographieal notes which will be of interest to 
those readers of THE CHEMICAL AGE who knew Dr. Burgess 
in his otficial capacity as Director of the Bureau of Standards, 
at Washington. 

3orn at Newton, Mass., January 4, 1874, Dr. Burgess came 
of an old New England family. He received the degree of 
B.Sc. from Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1896. He 
pursued advanced scientific courses at the University of Paris 
from i898 to 1906 and in 1901 that institution conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Science. After the completion of 
Is studies in Paris, he served on the faculties of the Uni- 
ersity of Michigan and the University of California. It was 
on July 8, 1903, that he entered the service of th Bureau of 
Standards. only two vears after the establishment of that 
institution. Here he achieved an international reputation in 
the fields of high temperature measurement and metallurgy, 
being the first to de velop a method for the accurate measure- 
ment of the temperature of railroad rails during the process 
of hot rolling. Wiuth his colleague, C. W. Waidner. then 
chief of the heat division of the Bureau, he suggested a natural 
reproducible standard of light, which after twentv vears is 
recognised as one of the most fundamental and_ practica! 
contributions to the field of photometry. 

In April, 1923, Dr. Burgess was appointed by President 
Harding. on the recommendation of the then Secretary of 
Commerce, Herbert Hoover, to the post of Director of the 
Bureau of Standards, to succeed S. W. Stratton, who had 
accepted the presidency of Massachusett+ Institute of Tech- 
nology. In the nine years of his administration the bureau 


has grown in the value and variety of its work He was 
particularly interested in every field in which the Bureau coul: 
co-operate with American industries towards the solution of 
scientific and technical problems on a sound fundamenta 
basis, and it was under his guidance that the research associat 


plan, by which industrial organisations are enabled to send to 


the Bureau experts to work on problems in their particula 
feld, was developed. This research associat plan has 
proved one of the most valuable wavs in which the Gover 
ment co-operates with American manufacturers and consumer- 
and has assured the prompt application of research results to 
manufacturing processes, with a better quality of finished 
product for the consumer 





Polish Turpentine Industry 


THE Polish Turpentine Association, which suspended turpen 
tine production on February 15, on account of unfavourabl: 
export trade has resumed operation of the plants with a con- 
siderable improvement in export trade Until recently the 
domestic turpentine industry was organised into two cartels, 
one composed of producers, founded in June, 1931, as thei 
purchasing organisation with headquarters in Bialystok and 
the other established in October, 1931, by the turpentin 
refiners as the central cartel organisation in Warsaw The 
latter organisation was liquidated in April, as a num- 
ber of turpentine refiners were not members and _ severe 
ompetition was being met with these outside firms It is 
expected that the other cartel will also be liquidated in the 


near futul 
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Colloid Chemistry 
The Tenth Colloid Symposium at Ottawa 


120 
\ WIDE range of subjects was included in a series of some 
27 papers, by « utstanding authorities in their respective fields, 
the te ( ( Symposium, held in Ottawa on June 
S lhe sessions were held in the new laboratories of the 
Na Research Council, and delegates were present from 
| parts of Canada and the United States, as well as from 
England and Belgium. On the opening day, a Board of 
Prade nche was held, presided over by Mr. D. P. Cruik- 
shanks, president of the Ottawa 3oard of Trade, at which Sit 
George Pe , Dr. Emil Hatschek and Dr. G. S. Whitby 
ere ne speakers 
Dr. Emil Hatschek, lecturer in colloid chemistry at the 
Sir John Cass Technical Institute, London, was the guest 
nd in addition to giving a technical paper he 
presente popular lecture on “ Jellies,’ illustrated by ex- 
veriments. In his technical paper on ‘** The Study of Gels 
Physic Methods ”’ he indicated the specific direction of 
strength in the gels under study and showed how the nature 
ir bubbles might affect strength according to the orienta- 
hese bubbles. He gave results on the measurements 
elastic various gels, including silica gel, which had 
bee measure before 


Rubber Hydrocarbons 
mas Mi VIe\ and Albert - 
1 * The 


Henne, Ohio State Univer- 


presented paper on Separation and Identifica- 
I S Rubber Hydrocarbons.” They showed that the 
- sol and gel rubber constitute a two-phase system is 
=¢ i quate experimental method and erroneous inter- 











pretation of the fragmentary data obtained by these methods. 
\ new } t re of fractionation, based on preci} itation from 
benzene-alcohol mixture at different temperatures, was 
offers tovethel with a standardised physical constant to fol- 
V e progress of the fractionation. The experimental re- 
sults showed that the rubber hydrocarbons constitute a one- 
phase system 
In their paper Phe Insolubilisation of Gelatin by Heat,” 
S. E. Sheppard and R. C. Houck, of the Eastern Kodak Co., 
gave the results of a quantitative study of the loss of swelling 
nd solubility in water by gelatin on prolonged heating. The 
te of insolubilisation, as measured by reduction in swelling 
apacit = a marked function of temperature. The reaction 
the bi-molecular order, and insolubilisation by ultra- 
et light was tound to follow the same reaction course, 
I it greater velocity than that at the highest’ tempera- 
e studie 16° ( hey conclude that the conversion of 
collagen to gelatin involves something more than the dis- 
orientation of long chain molecules assembled in crystallites. 
the facts suggest hydrolytic disruption of definite chemical 
¢ t es between these long chains. 


Colloid Chemistry of Asphalts 
rles Mack, of 





the Imperial Oil Co. discussed the ‘‘ Col- 

id Chemistry of Asphalts.’’ Asphalts have been considered 
as a sol of asphaltenes in a mixture of asphaltic resins and 
constituents. Viscosity measurements have shown that 
sphaits have high relative viscosities at lower temperatures 
whereas in the liquid state they behave like ideal solu- 

ons Structural viscosity has not been found to occur in the 
sphalts which have been investigated; it is probable, how- 
ever, that Ss more pronounced with higher concentrations 
t aspt enes An equation Nas been de veloped to calculate 
e molecular weight of the solute from viscositv measure 
ments: Log (relative viscosity C.k.M., where C denotes 
concentration in weight present, k 1s a constant, and M the 


ht 
ont 


molecular wei 


[he application of this equation, together 


with adsor 


plion Measurements of asphaltic resins on asphalt- 
enes, seem to indicate that, contrary to general opinion, high 
relative viscosity is brought about by association rather than 
vy solvation Von Weiman’s equation dealing with particle 
=] € | 


and degree of supersaturation was found to hold quali- 
asphalts from two different sources which have 

ame asphaltene content but show differences of suscepti- 

respect to temperature change. 

C. H. Winning and J. W. Williams, in “ The Sorption of 


g Vapours by Glyptal Resins,’’ outlined results ob- 
tained at the University of Wisconsin in a sorption balance 
study of the equilibrium of glyceryl phthalate resins in the 
presence of acetone and methyl alcohol vapours. The results 
indicate that this resin is an elastic rather than a rigid gel, 
it deforms and swells as the sorption progresses. 
S-shaped curves 


Organic 


because 
he isotherms deviate from the typical 
characteristic of such substances as cellulose, starch, mercer- 
ised cotton, wool and other proteins. The deviations are be- 
lieved to be due to the fact that in glyptal the voids do not 
become interconnecting until some of the sorbed vapours have 
been able to overcome the natural cohesion of the micells and 
penetrate between them. This causes an initial lag in the 
sorption process as the structure is being progressively opened 
up. Experiments of this type make possible a basis for the 
<cientific comparison of different resins. In addition, they 
should be significant for the plastics and varnish industries 
! they give information concerning their rigidity and 


necause 
retention Of vapours. 


Filtration Phenomena 


Miss May Annetts, University of Toronto, dealt with ‘‘Fil- 
tration Phenomena in Colloids.’’ She outlined the changes 
that may take place in filtering colloidal solutions and offered 
an explanation of the reasons for these changes. Poor filter 
papers have a greater effect than high-grade ashless filters 
because of the contamination of the colloid solution by the 
soluble materials washed out of the filter paper during filtra- 
tion, but the effects can be reduced by successive washings of 
filter paper with distilled water. It is suggested that 
the changes observed are due to a combination of two effects 

increased conductivity in the sol due to the addition of elec- 
rolytic impurities washed out of the filter paper, and de- 
creased conductivity due to the adsorption of hydrogen ions 
by the filter paper. 

\ review of ‘‘ Research on Cane Wax in Raw and Refined 
was given by C. F. Bardorf and J]. A. B. Ball, of 
the Lawrence Sugar Refineries. Cane wax is the most 
troublesome of all the impurities which have to be dealt with 
by the defecation method, because it adheres so tenaciously to 
any with which it comes in There are four 
classes of colloid material in low and refined sugar; acetone 


poo! 


Sugars ”’ 
St. 


solids contact. 


soluble soft wax (m.p. 52° C.), alcohol soluble brittle wax 
m.p. 82° C.), water soluble, and insoluble (containing nitro- 
gen compounds). Acetone and alcohol soluble constituents 


and the cane wax complex itself are tenaciously retained by 
such materials as filtercloth, diatomite, paper pulp and bone 
black. 

Dr. A. L. Elder and Naoma O. Green, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, presented a short paper on ‘‘ Colloidal Boron.’? The 
colloidal metal had been prepared by fusing metallic mag- 
nesium with boric acid, and taking up the metallic boron 
particles in a water suspension. Other papers contributed 
by outstanding authorities included ‘‘The Sorption of Vapours 
on Cellulose,’’ by N. H. Grace and O. Maass; ‘“ The 
Sodium Hydroxide on Cellulose and Wood,’’ by 
Richardson and O. Maass, McGill University; ‘‘ Some 
pplications of the Stern Theory,’’ by Frank Urban and H. L. 


Sorption of 


> 
IN. 


White, Washington University: ‘‘ The Decomposition of 
Dimethyl Ether on the Surface of Platinum,” by E. W. R. 
Steacie and H. A. Reeve, McGill University: and ‘‘ A New 


Theory of Emulsion,’’ by C. H. M. Roberts, 
Co., of California. 


Petroleum Recti- 


fyine 





The Future of Cosach 


Scheme Prepared 


iy is reported that the general outline has been prepared of 


the plan for the reorganisation of the Chilean nitrate com- 
bine, Cosach. The plan is stated to include the conversion 
of a large part of the mortgage debts into three series of 
income bonds and preferred stock, with a reduction of in- 


terest rates on prior obligations. An effort will be made to 


obtain British approval of the plan 
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We manufacture VESSELS OF ALL 
SHAPES, square, cylindrical, oval, etc. 
BOILING PANS, — steam jacketed 
or coil heated. COMPLETE CON- : 
DENSING UNITS, worm or grid : 
type. COILS, cooling or heating 
VALVES, COCKS, TAPS, PIPE 
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If you ave interested, permit us 10 Send you a copy of 
our booklet “Silver and its application to Plant.” 
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Caledon colours, which are derivatives of anthraquinone, are 
if the greater importance in this respect and the series in- 
cludes dyestuffs which, in regard to fastness to light, washing 
and chlorine, satisfy the highest demands for guaranteed 


Odds 

Phe Durindon colours are indigoid derivatives and 
though, as a class, they are of somewhat inferior fastness as 
compared with the Caledon range, individual members possess 
excellent fastness to chlorine and cross-dyeing and find con- 
siderable use on that account. Owing to the very great 


athinity of the majority of the vat colours fot the viscose 
nhbre, however, the processes for applying them on viscose 
require several slight modifications in comparison with the 
methods used when dyeing cotton. Whilst the general prin- 
ciple, that of reduction with sodium hydrosulphite and solu- 
tion of the leuco body in caustic soda, remains the same, means 
have to be adopted to reduce the affinity to a degree where 
the best possible condition as regards level dveing is obtained. 
Chis condition can be brought about by (1) an increase in the 
ratio of dye liquor to material; (2) a variation in the amounts 
of caustic soda and hydrosulphite in the dyebath:; (3) the 
addition of soap or Turkey Red Oil 50 per cent. to the dye- 
bath: (4) an adjustment of the dyeing temperature (in cer- 
tain cases it is found that t10 to 120° F. is the best general 
temperature): or (5) the use of retarding and _ dispersing 
iwents such as glue and Perminal W. 


Use of Soft Water 


Soft water should be used for the dissolving and dyeing oft 
Caledon colours. If this is unobtainable it is advisable to 


add 1 lb. of soda ash per too gallons of water. The recom- 
mended method of solution is in the so-called ‘* stock vat,”’ 
7... in a concentrated solution in a vesse] apart from the dye- 
: 


math, using half of the indicated quantities of caustic soda 
ind hvdrosulphite. In this method 10 to 15 minutes art 
allowed for vatting to take place, and the solution is then 
added to the dvebath containing the remainder of the caustic 
soda and hydrosulphite appropriate for the particular dye- 
stuffs in use. Using the dvebath, if more convenient, the dve 
bath is filled with water, the caustic soda added and the t 


1 
m- 
perature raised to 110 to 120° F. Any lime salts which ris 
to the surface are skimmed off and the hydrosulphite powdet 
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is stirred in. The dyestuti, previously made to a thin paste 
with water, is added and after 15 to 20 minutes, with occa- 
sional stirring, solution should have taken place. Any assist- 


ants of the nature of soap, oil, glue or Perminal W are then 
added. 

The material is dyed in the customary manner but must 
be turned very smartly on first entering to avoid any tendency 
to ** ending.’’ The actual dyeing process is complete afte 
20 to 30 minutes working. When working by the stock vat 


method, the dissolved dyestuff may be added to the dyebath in 


two or three portions, with a reduction in the danger of 
‘ending.’’ On being removed from the bath the material 
is rinsed in cold water and oxidised by exposure to the air, 
or by giving a few turns in a cold solution of sodium hypo- 
chlorite 3° Tw., souring in dilute acid and washing. Sodium 
hypochlorite should not be used in the case of dyestuffs not 
fast to chlorine. Finally, the material is given three or fou 
turns in a soap solution of 200° F. and rinsed well in warm 
water; 2} to 5 lb. of soap in 200 gallons of water is a con- 
venient strength for the soap bath. In the case of Caledon 
Black 2BS and Caledon Black BGA treatment with sodium 
hypochlorite prior to soaping is essential in order to develop 
the shade. 


The Durindone Colours 


The Durindone colours are dissolved by the stock vat 
method using caustic soda, hydrosulphite and Turkey Red oil. 
When vatting is complete the solution is added to the dy 


bath, set at the correct temperature for dyeing and sharp 
ened with half pint of caustic soda 53° Tw. and 6 oz. of hydro- 
sulphite conc. powder. In dyeing the material is worked 
for 4 to ? hour and as the leuco compounds are very soluble 


and oxidise slowly in the air care should be taken that ample 
time is allowed for complete oxidation, afterwards rinsing, 
-ouring and again rinsing. Dvyeings made with Durindone 
dvestuffs are finally soaped at 200° F. for half an hour except 
those made with Durindone Red YS which are soaped 
160° F. Durindone Red BS and PDurindone Scarlet YS are 
dried without soaping. An addition to the dvebath of 13 to 
2 lb. of soap Ol Turkey Red oi] 50 per cent. or Of 2 lb. of glue 
and 2 |b. of Perminal W is recommended in order to assist in 
ybtaining level results. 





The Sulphuric Acid Contact Process 
United States Patent Litigation 


THE United States District Court for Pennsvivania (Western 
District) has dismissed with costs the bill brought by the 
General Chemical Co. again-t the Selden Co. for infringe- 
ment of its Slama and Wolf patent, No. 1,371,004, for the 
oxidation of sulphur dioxide and catalyst therefor Claim 
of this patent was held invalid, while claims 1 to 6 and & 
were held valid but not infringed. 

The invention of the Slama and Wolf patent consists in 
the use of a vanadium catalyst dispersed on a carrier having 


an extreme fineness of division in the contact process Gf 
sulphuric acid manufacture Che fineness specified in all 
claims but claim 7 is that of 60 microns or less in diameter. 
Ground pumice, kieselguhr, precipitated silicic acid, stan 
nic oxide, etc., and mixtures of these are mentioned as suit 
able carriers. In the specification of the patent it is said 
that the addition of the hvdroxides, carbonates, sulphates, 


ro nitrates of potassium or sodium protects the catalyst from 
deterioration. Heating in air. in the absence of SO,, is said 
to remove hydroscop tendencies. The catalyst can be mixed 
with a binding agent and moulded or pressed into any desired 
~h ipe. 
Che court found as facts that the catalyst manufactured by 
Selden Co. comprises vanadium compound dispersed 
Ipon pellet ot a potassium aluminosilicate (zeolite) having 
a particle size greater than 100 microns in diameter, the 
eolite having. imbedded therein particles of finely ground 
kieselguhr The vanadium compound is distributed on the 
zeolite rather than on the kieselguhr particles. The potash 
ised in makine the zeolite is not emploved to protect the 
talyst from deteriorating in catalytic activitv. This catalvst 


as found to have certain advantages over the catalvst of-the 


patent, both having important advantages over the platinun 


catalyst which they are rapidly replacing in the industry. 
Vanadium catalysts were old: pumice and kieselguhr as 
carriers were old; fineness of division in the carriers of other 
catalysts for other processes were old: but no person before 
the patent in suit had been able to produce a commercially 
etficient vanadium catalvst The patentees solved this prob 
lem in an art wherein prediction or reasoning from analogy 
is impossible. 

During prosecution of th patent application an amendment 
‘vas Inserted, without supplemental oath, limiting the parti li 
size of the carrier to below 60 microns \s filed, the appl 
cation had specified the size as not exceeding 20 microns or as 


preferably 1 micron in diameter, this being limited, however, 


by general statements that larger sizes could be used Che 
court held that the amendment limiting the size to below 60 
microns did not constitute *‘new matter’’ but only defined the 
invention more specifically. Although the patent was applied 
for in 1914 and granted in 1921, the General Chemical Co 


made no use of the catalyst of the patent until 1929, after 


having been spurred into activity by the success of th 
Selden Co., the latter having since 1927 installed its catalvst 
in plants having a capacity of 1500 tons of sulphuric acid 
per day. For these reasons the court held that the patent 
must be restricted to the specific embodiment of the invention 


disclosed. Claim 7 was held invalid as being too broad in 


not specifving particle size, fineness of subdivision being the 
essence of the invention The remaining claims were held 
lid but not infringed, since the particle size of defendant's 
carrier was greater than the 60 microns called for bv thes 
claims 
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News from the Allied Industries 


Non-Ferrous Metals 
IN THE REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE for the Metal- 
iferous Mining and Quarrying Industry, issued on August 2, 
there is a suggestion that a compilation of comprehensive 
mines in Cornwall and Devon 
submitted for a drainage 
area, presuppose 
he amalgamation of the mines in the southern part of the 
[he committee advocates that the Mines Department 
should consider the possibility of arranging for research being 
undertaken with a view to increasing the percentage of metal 
recoverable in dressing tin improving the commercial 
3ritish 


je of British fluorspar and improving the grade of 


pians of the adits of the tin 





ve made Proposals are 


scheme for the Camborne-Redruth which 





area 


ore, 
Tat 


Darytes. 
Mineral Oil 
[HE THE RICHFIELD OIL Co.. Los Angeles, 


been purchased by the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation 


tor 822.250.0000 


hav 


ASSETS OF 


[HE INTERNATIONAL OIL CONFERENCE, which has adjourned 
until its next meeting in New York during September, is re- 


ported to be considering an increase in prices by 25 per cent. 
as from QOctober 1 The actual fixation of prices is, how- 
ever to become the subject of further discussion. The greater 


part of the discussions in Paris has been devoted to various 
of distribution with a view to preventing undue com- 
The oil interests represented at the conferenc: 
to 80 per cent. of the world’s supplies. 


fields 
petition. 
amounted 
Tanning 
THE 29TH ANNUAL MEETING of the American Leather Chem- 
sts’ Association was held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 
26-28, when Dr. R. W. Frey, in his presidential address, sug- 
t] method of Altering tannin solutions in 


that the Reiss 
course of tanning material analysis was worthy of close 
study by the Association. This was one of the methods made 
official by the I.S.L.T.(¢ and I.V.L.I.C. at the Basle 


al ‘ 
it might prove to be a common meeting ground 


vested 


the 


Con- 
Terence, and 


ional and 


merican methods of tanning mat 

al aMmalysis. At the close of the which the 
Leather and Gelatin Section of the American Chemical Society 
also participated, Dr. G. D. McLaughlin, of the Eisendrath 
Memorial laboratory, Racine, Wis., was elected as the new 
association. 


the internat 


session, at 


president of the 


Synthetic Manures 

[HE Indian Imperial! Council of Agricultural Research has 
conduct of researches on the manu- 
facture of synthetic manures from waste materials, extension 
of studies on sewage farming, and researches on qualities in 
crops, and these funds have been placed at the disposal of 
the Institute. The Institute is also asked to prepare and 
submit other schemes or other fundamental agricultural 
lems. The results of these researches will come into 
application in course of time. The total imports of manures 
into India during the year 1931-32 declined from 59,000 tons 
previous to 34,000 tons, which is a very heavy 

he trade was steadily expanding for some years 
past, and the decline is to be attributed to the general agri- 
depression in India. In 1929-30 the imports 
amounted to 78,000 tons. During these two years, the imports 
Oo: Nitrate of trom tons to 2,000 tons; 
sulphate of ammonia, from 24,000 tons to 16,000 tons; muriate 
from 7,000 tons to 5,000 tons and phosphat’« 


sanctioned funds for the 


Y } 
prod 


in the 


aecline. 


veal 


cultural 


soda_ fell 


11,000 
potash, 


manures, trom 30,000 to 


4,000 tons. 
Iron and Steel 

IT WAS OFFICIALLY STATED at Swansea on July 29 that the 
Iron and Steel Confederation had been informed by Richard 
Thomas and Co. that they had agreed to the procedure of 
allowing the matters in dispute at their South Wales Steel- 
works, Llanelly, to be dealt with in with trade 
custom. The notices served on 600 workmen, which were to 
be effective on July 30, were therefore withdrawn. The 
points in the dispute related to wages and conditions. 


accordance 


FURTHER experiments on the corrosion-resistance of nickel- 
chromium austenitic steels which are reported in a recent 
issue of ‘‘ Comptes Rendus,’’ have shown that a steel contain- 
ng 8 per cent. nickel, and 18 per cent. chromium, while im- 
mune from attack by cold phosphoric acid solutions, is rapidly 
attacked if the solution contains even a small amount of hydro- 
chloric acid. In general, the more concentrated the phos- 
phoric acid solution, the smaller is the amount of hydrochloric 
acid required to produce susceptibility; the effect of surface 
condition on corrosion-resistance varies with the concentration 
of the solution. These experiments covered determinations of 
loss in weight, and an investigation of the the 
potential of the alloy in reference to a hydrogen electrode 
immersed in the corroding reagent. 


variation in 











Chemical Industry Lawn Tennis Tournament 
The Semi-Finalists 


Chemical In- 

stry been concluded 
by Monday last, but one of the matches unfortunately had to 
be scratched owing to the removal of one of the players to 
another country. The fourth round results appear 


[HE four matches in the fourth round of the 


rv Lawn Tennis Tournament should have 


part of the 


Doulton and Co Ltd., and the British Oxygen Co., 
I.td 

he final will be played at Blunt House, Oxted, by kind 
permission of Sir Ernest and Lady Benn, on Saturday, Sep- 


tember 10. 
he semi-final matches must be played by 
the resul 


nust be 


\ugust 22, and 
ts, signed by all four players (winners and losers) 
sent bv the winners to the Editor of THrE CHEMICAL 
AGE, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, E.C.4, immediately after 
h, to reach us not later than 9.30 a.m. on Wednes- 


each match. 
lav, August 24. 





be low. 

lhe draw for the semi-finals has resulted in two pairs repre- 
senting the Monsanto Chemical Works, Ltd., being called 
ipon to play each other, one from London and one from 
Ruabon, North Wales, the London pair having choice of 
eround Che other match will be between pairs representing 

Fourth Round Results 

The results of the fourth round matches are as follows: 

Sm * oner and W. Speakman (Monsanto Chemical Works, 
Ltd., Ruabon) beat Idris Williams and T. Clarke (Monsanto Chemi- 

Works, Lt Ruabon), 7—5, 6—2. 

J. W. Urban and F. S. Mortimer (Monsanto Chemical Works, 
Ltd., London) beat A. Collins and H. Sibley (British Oxygen Co.., 
Ltd 5 - ( 4, { 4 

C. G. Copp and W. W. Marchant (Doulton and Co., Ltd.), walk 

G. R. Clarke and F. E, Peake (G. A. Harvey and Co., 
Lt scratch 

G. F. Hammond and L. Giltrow (Williams, Hounslow, Ltd.) beat 

I. Thomsett and R. Welsh (British Oxygen Co., Ltd.), 6—2, 6—3 


Draw for the Semi-Final 


Following are t details of the semi-final draw. Matches must 
plaved by August 22, and the results must reach the Editor of 
THe Cuemicat AGE by 9.30 a.m. on August 24 at the latest. 
J W. Urban and v S. E. Chaloner and 


F. S. Mortimer 
Monsanto Chemical Works, 
Ltd., London, S.W.1. (Vic- 
toria 1535.) 


C. G. Copp and 

W. W. Marchant 
Doulton & Co., Ltd., High 
Street, Lambeth, S.E.1. 
(Phone: Reliance 1241.) 


W. Speakman 
Monsanto Chemical Works, 
Ltd., Ruabon; N. Wales. 
(Phone: Ruabon 3.) 

G. F. Hammond and 

L. Giltrow 
Williams (Hounslow), Ltd. 
(Phone: Hounslow 2929.) 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


Review of Current Market Conditions 


Ihe following notes on the chemical market conditions in Great Britain are based on direct information supplied by the British manutac 


turers concerned, and unless otherwise qualified the figures quoted apply to fair quantities, net and naked at makers’ works. 


locality is indicated, the prices are general for the United Kingdom. 


Where nou 
Particulars of the London chemical market are specially supplied to 


I'Hg CHemicaL AGE by R. W. Greeff and Co., Ltd., and Chas. Page and Co., Ltd., and those of the Scottish chemical market by Chas. 
Tennant and Co., Ltd. 


Put demand for chemicals during the current week has been a litth 
better, with prices generally steady. There is no change to report 
n the market for coal tar products, prices remaining tirm. The 
Bank Holiday has had a distinctly quietening effect on business in 
chemicals on the Manchester market during the past week, and most 
traders report very moderate bookings, with forward buying interest 
extremely dull. lor the same reason, there has been some interfer- 
ence with deliveries into consumption, although thes¢ expected 
ycontinue on a limited scale during the greater part of the present 
month if not well into September. Quotations remain steady genet 
ally. Business in the Scottish market has been a little better during 
the week. 


are 


General Chemicals 


ACETONE.—LONDON: £65 to £68 per ton; SCOTLAND: £66 to £568 
ex wharf, according to quantity. 

Acip, Acetic.—Tech. 80%, 437 58. to £39 58-; pure 80% 
£38 58. to £40 5s.; tech., 40%, 419 15s. to £21 15s.; tech., 
60%, £428 10s. to 430 10s. ScoTtanp: Glacial 98/100%, £48 
to £50; pure 80%, £38 5s.; tech. 80%, £37 5s. d/d buyers’ 
premises Great Britain. MANCHESTER: 80%, commercial, £539; 
tech. glacial, £52. 

Acip, Boric.—ScotLanp: Granulated commercial, 4,26 10s. per 
ton; B.P. crystals, £35 10s.; B.P. powder, £36 tos. in 1-cwt. 
bags d/d free Great Britain in one-ton lots upwards. 

Acip, Curomic.—11d. per Ib., less 29% d/d U.K. 

\cip, Cirric.—1s. ojd. per Ib. = LONDON : 
CHESTER: Is. Ojd. to Is, ogd. 

\cip, CRESYLIC.—97/99%, 
is. gd. to 2s. 

\cip, Formic.—-LoNnpDoN: £48 per ton. 

Acip, HyprocHLoric.—Spot, 3s. 9d. to 6s. carboy d/d according to 
purity, strength and locality. ScoTLanp: Arsenical quality, 4s. ; 
dearsenicated, 5s. ex works, full wagon loads. 

\ctp, Lactic. —LancasHIRE: Dark tech., 50% by vol., £24 10s. pet 
ton; 50% by weight, £28 1os.; pale tech., 50% by vol., £28; 
50% by weight, £33; 80% by weight, 453; edible, 50% by 
vol., £41. One-ton lots ex works, barrels tree. 

Acip, Nitric.—80° Tw. spot, £20 to 425 per ton makers’ works, 
according to district and quality. ScoTLanp: 80°, £23 ex 
station full truck loads. 

\cip, OxaLic.—Lonpon: £45 10s. per ton in casks, £48 10s. to 
£52 10s. in kegs. ScoTLanp: 98/100%, £49 to £52 ex store. 
MANCHESTER: £547, eX store. 

Acip, SULPHURIC.—Average prices f.o.r. British makers’ works, with 
slight variations owing to local considerations: 140° Tw. crude 
acid, £3 per ton; 168° Tw. arsenical £5 10s.; 168° Tw. non- 
arsenical, £56 15s. SCOTLAND: 144° quality, £3 12s. 6d.; 168°, 
4:7; dearsenicated, 20s. per ton extra. 

Acip, TarTaRic.—1s. o}d. per lb. Scorttanp: B.P. crystals, 1s. 1d. 

iid., less 5%, carriage paid. MANCHESTER: Is. ojd. to 
Is. ogd. 

AtumM.—ScotLanD: Lump potash, 4,9 per ton ex store. 


Man- 


is. oid., less 5%: 


Is. 5d. to 18. 9d. 


7 per gal.; 99/100%, 


to Is 


ALUMINA SULPHATE.—LONDON: 458 5s. to £9 10S. per ton. Scort- 
LAND: £8 to £8 10s. ex store. 
AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS.—Spot, tod. per Ib. d/d in cylinders. Scot- 


1od. to 1s. containers extra and returnable. 

Liguip.—ScoTLanpD: 80°, 23d. to 3d. per Ib. d/d. 

AMMONIUM BICHROMATE.—8d. per Ib. d/d U.K. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE.—SCOTLAND: Lump, £436 per ton; powdered, 
£38, in 5-cwt. casks d/d U.K. stations or f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE.—£,37 to 445 per ton, carriage paid. Lon- 
DON : Fine white crystals, £19 to £20. (See also Salammoniac.) 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE (MurRIATE).—ScoTLanD: British dog tooth cry- 
stals, £32 to £35 per ton, carriage paid according to quantity. 
(See also Salammoniac.) 

\ntimony Ox1pE.—ScoTLanD: Spot, £22 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden 63d. to 1s. 14d. per Ib. ; crimson, 1s. 4d. 
to 1s. 6d. per lb. according to quality. 

ARSENIC.—LONDON: 424 10s. c.i.f. main U.K. ports for imported 
material; Cornish nominal, £26 tos. f.o.r. mines. SCOTLAND: 
White powdered £27 ex wharf; spot, £27 10s. ex store. Man- 
CHESTER : White powdered Cornish, 425 10s. at mines. 

ARSENIC SuULPHIDE.—Yellow 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. per lb. 

Barium CHLORIDE.—Z,11 to 411 10s. per ton. 

BISULPHITE OF LimME.—Z,7 10s. per ton f.o.r. London, packages free. 

BLEACHING Powper.—Spot 35/37% 47 19s. per ton d/d station in 
casks, special terms for contract. ScoTLanp: £8 15s. in 5/6 
cwt. casks. 


LAND: 
\MMONIA, 


0 


Borax, COMMERCIAL.—Granulated z.15 10s. per ton, powder £17; 
packed in 1-cwt. bags, carriage paid any station Great Britain. 
Prices are for 1-ton lots and upwards. 

CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—3s. 6d. to 3S. gd. per Ib. 

CaLciuM CHLORIDE.—Solid 70/75% spot £5 5s. to 45 15S. per ton 
d/d station in drums. 

CARBON BISULPHIDE.—Z,30 to £32 per ton, drums extra. 

CarBon BLack.—43d. to 5d. per ib., ex wharf. 

CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—Z,45 to 4,55 per ton, drums extra. 

CHROMIUM OXIDE.—1o0d. to 10$d. per lb. according to quantity d/d 
U.K. Green is. 2d. per Ib. 

CiiROMETAN.—Crystals 33d. per lb. Liquor £19 10s. per ton d/d. 

COPPERAS (GREEN).—SCOTLAND: £,3 15S. per ton, f.o.r., or ex works. 

CREAM OF TARTAR.—LONDON: 44 od. per cwt. 

FF ORMALDEHYDE.—LONDON ; £:28 per ton. SCOTLAND: 
ex store. 

LAMPBLACK.—Z£,46 to £50 per ton. 

LAD, ACETATE.—LONDON : White, £37 per ton. Brown 41 
per ton less. SCOTLAND: White Crystals £40 to 4/41 c.i.f. U.K. 
ports. Brown 41 per ton less. MANCHESTER: White, £34; 


2s. 


49%, £28 10s. 
*. 30 Lo 


Brown, £532. 

LeAD NITRATE.—,28 per ton. MANCHESTER: 4,27 Los. 

LEAD, RED.—SCOTLAND: £28 10s. per ton d/d buyer’s works. 

Leap, WHITE.—ScoTLAND: 4,40 per ton carriage paid. 

L.THOVONE.—30%, Ag to £21 per ton. 

MAGNESITE.—SCOTLAND: Ground Calcined 4,9 per ton ex store. 

METHYLATED SpIRIT.—61 O.P. Industrial 1s. 8d. to 2s. 3d. gal. 
Pyridinised Industrial, 1s. 10d. to 2s. 5d. Mineralised, 2s. gd. 
to 3s. 3d. 64 O.P. 1d. extra in all cases. Prices according to 
quantities. ScoTLaND: Industrial 64 O.P., Is. gd. to 2s. 4d. 

NicKEL AMMONIUM SULPHATE.—Z,38 per ton d/d. 

NICKEL SULPHATE.—Z,38 per ton d/d. 

PukNOL.—Smail lots ojd. to 63d. per Ib. in 3-cwt. drums, bulk quan 
tities down tu 53d. per Ib., delivery iree U.K. 

Potasu, ¢ LONDON: £42. MANCHESTER : 

Potassium BicHROMATE.—Crystals and Granular, 5d. per lb. net d/d 
U.K. Discount according to quantity. Ground 5d. Lonpon : 
5d. per lb. with usual discounts for contracts. ScoTLAND: 5d 
d/d U.K. or c.i.f. Irish Ports. | MANCHESTER: 5d. 

POTASSIUM CARBONATE.—SCOTLAND: 96/98% spot 4,28 per ton ex 
store. LONDON: £31 10s. to £32. MANCHESTER: £29 I0s. 
Potassium CHLORATE.—3 d. per lb. export London in 1-cwt. kegs. 
Lonpon: £37 to £40 per ton. ScoTLAND: 99#/100% powder, 

£:34- MANCHESTER: 4,37. 

Potassium CHROMATE.—63d. per Ib. d/d U.K. 

Potassium Nitrate.—ScotLtanp: Refined Granulated £28 per 
c.i.f U.K. ports. Spot £430 per ton ex store. 

POTASSIUM VERMANGANATE.—LONDON: 83d. per Ib SCOTLAND : 
B.P. crystals, 84d. MANCHESTER: Commercial, 8}d.; B.P., 83d. 

Potassium PRruSSIATE.—LONDON: 84d. to gd. per lb. ScoTLAND 
Yellow spot material, 83d. ex store. MANCHESTER: Yellow, 83d 

SALAMMONIAC.—First lump spot, 442 17s. 6d. per ton d/d in barrels. 

Sopa AsH.—58% spot, £6 per ton f.o.r. in bags, special terms for 
contracts. 

Sopa, Caustic.—Solid 76/77° spot £14 10s. per ton d/d station 
ScoTLanD: Powdered 98/99% £17 10s. in drums, £18 15s. in 

Solid 76/77% 414 los. in drums 70/72% 414 12s. 6d 
carriage paid buyer’s station, minimum 4-ton lots; contracts 
ros. per ton less. MANCHESTER: £12 15S. to £14 contracts. 

Sopa CrystaLs.—Spot £5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d station or ex depot 
in 2-cwt. bags. 

Sopium ACETATE.—Z,21 to £22 per ton. 

Sopium BicaRBONATE.—Refined spot £10 10s. per ton d/d station in 
bags. ScotLanp: Refined recrystallised £10 10s. ex quay or 
station. MANCHESTER: 4,10 10S. 

Sopium BicuroMaTe.—Crystals cake and powder 4d. per lb. net d/d 
U.K. discount according to quantity. Anhydrous 5d. per Ib. 
Lonpon: 4d. per Ib. with discounts for quantities. Scot- 
LAND: 4d. delivered buyer’s premises with concession for con- 
tracts. MANCHESTER: 4d. less 1 to 34% contracts, 4d. spot lots. 

Sopium BisuLPHITE PowpDER.—60/62%, £16 tos. per ton d/d 1-cwt. 
iron drums for home trade. 

Sopium CarBonaTE (Sopa CrySTALS).—ScoTLanD: £5 to £5 5S. per 
ton ex quay or station. Powdered or pea quality 7s. 6d. per ton 


\USTIC, 


£,40. 
A 


ton 


casks. 


extra. Light Soda Ash £7 ex quay, min. 4-ton lots with reduc- 
tions for contracts. 

Sopium CHLORATE.—23d. per Ib. LonDon: 429 per ton. Man- 
CHESTER: £,28 to £29. 

Sopium CHROMATE.—3§d. per Ib. d/d U.K. 
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Sopium HyPosuLPHiTE.—ScotTLanp : Large crystals English manufac- 
ture £9 58. per ton ex stations, min. 4-ton lots. Pea crystals 
415 eX station 4-ton lots. MANCHESTER: Commercial, £,9 5s 

photographic, 4,15. 

DIUM NITRITE.—Spot 4,19 to 4,22 per ton d/d station in drums. 

ODIUM PERBORATE.—LONDON : 10d. per Ib. 

SopiuM PHOSPHATE.— 2,13 to Z,15 per ton. 

Sopium PRusSIATE.—LONDON: 5d. to 53d. per Ib. 
to 53d. ex store. MANCHESTER: 5d. to 6d. 
Sopium SiLicaTE.—140° Tw. Spot £8 5s. per ton d/d station return- 

able drums. 

Sopium SuLpHaTE (GLAUBER SaLTS).—Z,4 2s. 6d. per ton d/d. Scot- 
LAND: English material £3 15s. 

Soptum SutpuHaTe (Satt Cakg).—Unground Spot 43 15s. per ton 
d/d station in bulk. Scottanp: Ground quality, 43 5s. per 
ton d/d. MANCHESTER: 4,3 2s. 6d. 

Sopium SuLpuipE.—Solid 60/62% Spot £10 15s. per ton d/d in 

Crystals Spot £7 15s. per ton d/d in casks. Scot- 

LAND: For home consumption, Solid 60/62%, 410 5s.; broken 

60/62%, £11 §s.; crystals, 30/32%, £8 2s. 6d. d/d buyer’s 

works on contract, min. 4-ton lots. Spot solid 5s. per ton extra. 

Crystals, 2s. 6d. per ton extra. MANCHESTER: Concentrated 

60/62%, £11; commercial, £8. 

Sopium SuLPHITE.—Pea crystals spot, 4,13 10s. per ton d/d station 

in kegs. Commercial spot £9 10s. d/d station in bags. 

ULPHATE OF COoPprPER.—MANCHESTER : 4.15 10s. per ton f.o.b. 

ton. ScoTLtanp: Flowers, 4,12 10s.; roll 
£12; rock, 49. Ground American, 4,12 ex store. 

SuLpHuR CHLORIDE.—5d. to 7d. per lb., according to quality. 

SuL_PHuR Precip.—B.P. £55 to £60 per ton according to quantity. 
Commercial, £50 to £55. 

VERMILION P or deey c 

Zinc CHLORIDE.—SCOTLAND : 
ton f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

Zinc SULPHATE.—LONDON and ScoTLanD: £12 per ton. 

Zinc SULPHIDE.—Is. to 1s. 2d. per Ib. 


LY 


SCOTLAND: 54. 


drums. 


sol d, 


—_ 


i i 
SULPHUR.—Z,12 5S. per 


5s. to 5s. 3d. per Ib. 


* British material, 98%, £18 tos. per 


Pharmaceutical and Fine Chemicals 


is. ojd. per Ib ‘ 


\cip, Cieric. 





\cip, PyRoGALLIC, CRysT.—7s. per lb. for 28-lb. lots. Resub- 
limed: 8s. 6d. per Ib. for 2 lots, d/d. 
\cip, Saticytic.—B.P. pulv., is. 5d. to 1s. 8d. per Ib. Technical, 
Is. tO IS. 2d. per Ib. 
Acip, Tannic, B.P.—3s. 2d. to 3s. 6d. per Ib. 
\cip, TARTARIC 1s. per Ib. 
\SPIRIN.—2s. 7d. to 3s. per It ncluding packing and delivery 
loping, Resus., B.P.—2o0s. 8d. to 26s. per Ib. 
lopoFoRM B.P.—23s. od. to 29s. 3d. per Ib. 
Lirmium CARBONATE.—5s. 3d. to 5s. 6d. per Ib. 
Livwivum CHLORIDE, Cryst.—%s. 3d. per Ib. 
Lirnium Cirrate.—s5s. 3d. per ib Powder, 5s. 6d. per Ib. 
Metuyt SaLicyLati is. 4)d. to is. 63d. per Ib., including bulk 
packing and delivery. 
Potassium Iopipe, B.P.—17s. 10d. to 21s. 7d. per Ib 
QUININE SULPHATE 2s. 4d. per oz. 
Sopium lopip1 19s. 4d. to 23s. gd. per lb. 
Sopium SALicyLAT Powder, 1s. 10d. to 2s, 5§d., including packing 
1 del ery; Cryst 1, id. per more. 
SACCHARIN.—37s. 6d. per Ib. delivery free, packing inclusive, duty 
paid, subject to usual scale of rebates. 
VANILLIN Ex clove oil, 16s. to 18s. per Ib.; ex Guaiacol, 14s. 3d 
16s. 2 per Ib ncluding packing and delivery free U.K. 
Intermediates and Dyes 
In the following list of Intermediates delivered prices includ« 


packages except where otherwise stated :— 


Acip, Benzoic, B.P. (ex Toluol).—1s. 9$d. per Ib. 

Acip, Gamma.—Spot, 4s. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 

Acip H.—Spot, 2s. 4$d. per Ib. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 

Acip, NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—Spot, 3s. per Ib. 100% d/d buyer’s 
works. 

\cip, SuLPHANILIC.—Spot, 8d. per Ib. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 

ANILINE O1L.—Spot, 8d. per Ib., drums extra, d/d buver’s works. 

ANILINE Satts.—Spot, 8d. per Ib. d/d buyer’s works, casks free. 

BENZALDEHYDE.—Spot, rs. 8d. per lb., packages extra. 

BENZIDINE Base.—Spot, 2s. 5d. per Ib. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 

o-CRESOL 30/31° C.—£2 6s. 5d. per cwt., in 1-ton lots. 

m-CRESOL 98/100%.—2s. gd. per lb., in ton lots. 

p-CRESOL.—34.5° C.—1s. od. per Ib., in ton lots. 

DICHLORANILINE.—2s. per Ib. 

DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, 1s. 6d. per Ib., package extra. 

DINITROBENZENE.—83d. per Ib. 

DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C., 83d. per Ib. ; 66/68° C., od. per Ib. 

Di1PHENYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. per Ib., d/d buyer’s works. 

-NAPHTHOL.—Spot, 2s. 4d. per lb., d/d buyer’s works. 

3-NAPHTHOL.-—Spot, £75 per ton in 1-ton lots, d/d buyer’s 

&-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 113d. per Ib., d/d buyer’s works 

3-NAPHTHYLAMINE.——Spot, 2s. od. per Ib. d/d buyer’s works. 

o-NITRANILINE.—5S. 10d. per Ib. 

m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
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p-NITRANILINE.—Spot, its. Sd. per lb. djd buyer's works. 
NITROBENZENE. Spet, su. per th. ; 5-cwl, lots, 
NiITRONAPHTHALENK.—gd. per Ib. 

SevDIUM NarhiniONnaATE.—Spot, is. gd. per Ib. 
0- LOLUIDINE.—Sput, ygd. per ib., diums extra, d/d buyer's works. 
p-ToLuipin pr Is. did. per ly, d,d buyers works. 


M-NYLIDINE ACK LATE, — 35. Od. per tb., 100%. 


Coal ‘lar Products 


drums carta. 


Acip, Cakwotic (CRysTALs).—5gd. to ogd. per Ib. Crude, 60's 
IS. 540. lu is. Ogd. per gal. SCOILAND; Siarties, is. 7d. bo 
is. du. 

\cip, CREsYLIC.—gg/100, 1s. 7d. per gal.; B.P., 2s. to 2s. 2d.; 
Kefined, is. gd. to 1s. 11d.; Pale, 93%, 1s. od. to is. 7d; 
Dark, is. gd. to Is. 49d. LONDON : 93/100%, 1s. od. Dark 


95/97%, i>. 4d. ScoTLcand: Pale 99/100%, 1s. jd. to is. qu. ; 
97/99%, Is. to Is, 1d.; dark 97/g9%, 11d. to 1s.; igh boiling 
acid, 2s. Od. to 3S- 

benzoL.—At works, crude, Sid. to gd. per gal. Standard motor, 
is. 33d. is. 4d.; 90%, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. Pure, 1s. 7d. to 
tors. 3d. LONDON: Motor, 1s. 53d. SCOTLAND: Motors, 1s. 3d. 
to 1s. 4$d.; 90%, IS. god. to Is. 109d. 


UkbusuTk.—Situndard for export, 4gd. to 5d. nett per gal. f.o.b. tor 
Home, 3gd. d/d. Lonpon : 3d. to 34d. f.o.r. North; qd. te 49d. 
Londoi MANCHESTER: 3d. to 4d. SCOTLAND: Specification 
oils, 3¥d. to 44d.; washed oil, qd. to 4§d.; light, 3gu. to 44d. ; 
heavy, 44d. to 5d. 

NavpHTHa.—Solvent, go,100, 1s. 4d. to is. 5d. per gal.; y§/160, 

LONDON: Solvent, 1s. 13d. 

{.0.r. SCOTLAND: 90/160, 
Is. 3d. to 1S. 39d.; 90/190, Is. Id. to IS. 2d. 

NAPHTHALENE.—Puritied crystals, 49 10s. per ton in bags. Lon- 
DON: Fire lighter quality, 43 to £3 10S.; 74/70 quality, 4,4 
to £4 10s.; 76/78 quality, 45 10s. to £6. SCOTLAND: 40s. to 
50s.; whizzed, 65s. to 70s. 

PyRIDINE.—g0/140, 3S. gd. per gal.; 90/160, 4s. to 4s. 6d.; 90/180, 
2s. to 2s. 6d. SCOTLAND : g0/ 160%, 45S. to 5s. ; 90/220%, 3s. to 4s. 

REFINED CoaL Tar.—ScotTLanD: 43d. to 5d. per gal. 

POLUOL.—go%, 2s. 1d. to 2s, 2d. per gal.; Pure, 2s. 

XYLOL.—1s. gd. per gal.; Pure, 1s. 11d. 

Wood Distillation Products 


Lime.—Brown, £8 per ton. Grey, 411 10s. to £12. 
6d. per gal. MANCHESTER: Brown, 





-} 90/190, Is. id. to Is, 2d. 


to is. 2d.; heavy, iid. to 1s. ogd. 


5d. to 2s. 6d. 


\CETATE OF 
Liquor, brown, 30° Tw., 
£5; grey, S11 10s. 

Acetic AciD, TECHNICAL, 40%.—£,16 15s. to £18 per ton. 

ACETONE.—Z,63 to 4,65 per ton. 

AmyL ACETATE, TECHNICAL.—g5S. to 110S. per CWl. 

CHARCOAL.—Z,7 10S. to 4,12 per ton. 

Iron Liguor.—24°/30° Tw., tod. to 1s. 2d. per gal. 

Woop CREOSOTE.—1s. to 2s. 6d. per gal., unrefined. 

Woop Naputua, Miscis_e.—3s. to 4s. per gal. Solvent, 3s. gd. to 
4s. od. per gal. 

Woop Tar.—42 to £6 per ton. 

BROWN SuGaR OF LEaD.— £32 per ton. 

Nitrogen Fertilisers 

AmMoNIA.—During the week the export market has 

display firmer tendency, and the price is now £4 7s. 6d. 

per ton f.o.b. U.K. port in single bags, for prompt shipment. 


SULPHATE OF 


lispiayed a 


In the home market large sales have been recorded at the price 
of £5 5s. per ton delivered in 6-ton lots to farmers’ nearest 
station. 


Sopa.—Last season’s price 
farmers’ nearest 


of £9 per ton 
station remains 


NITRATE OF 
6-ton lots to 


IMPORTED 
delivered in 
unchanged. 

British NITRATE OF Sopa.—Last season's price of £8 16s. per ton 
delivered in 6-ton lots to farmers’ station remains unchanged. 

Nitro-CuHaLk.—The price unchanged at 4,7 5s. per ton 
lelivered in 6-ton lots. 


Latest Oil Prices 


Lonpon, August 3.—Linseep O1L was slow. Spot, small quantities, 
16; Aug., £12 17s. 6d.; Sept.-Dec., £13 7s. 6d.; Jan.-April, 
14 58.; May-Aug., £14 17s. 6d. per ton, naked. Rape On 
is slow. Crude extracted, £28; technical refined, £30 per 
n, naked, ex wharf. Corton OIL steady. Egyptian 
crude, £22; refined common edible, £25; and deodorised, £27 
per ton, naked, ex mill. TURPENTINE easy. American, 
59s. od. per cwt. 
LINSEED O11.—Spot, £4.13; 


remains 


2 YAM 


was 
was 


Aug., £12 12s. 6d.; Sept.-Dec., 


£13; Jan.-April, £13 12s 6d. per ton. Cotton O1L.—Egyptian 
crude, spot, £22 5s.; edible refined, spot, 4,24; technical spot, 
£243 deodorised, £25 15s. per ton, naked. Pam KERNEL OIL. 

Crude, fim.g. spot, £22 10s. per ton, naked. GROUNDNUT 
Or.— Crushed extracted, spot, £32; deodorised, £36 per ton. 
Rape On Crushed/extracted, spot, Z £2 


.27 108.; refined, 
Soya On Crushed /extracted, spot, £20 10s.; deo 

d rised, £623 10s. per ton. Cop O1L.—15s. per cwt. Castor 

Ouw.—Pharmacy, spot, 41S. 6d.; first, 36s. 6d.; second, 31s. 6d. 


per cwt. TURPENTINE.—American, spot, 62s. per cwt. 


mer ve 
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British Tintex and Dye Products 
Reduction of Capital 


IN the Chancery Diviston on July 2g, Mi 
betore him a petition by the British 


Justice eve had 
inter and Dye Products, 
Ltd., to confirm a reduction of capital trom: £200,000 to £42,750 
15>. 
Mr. 1.. G:LUCKSTEIN 
tial losses Phe Was incorporated im 1928 and un- 
fortunately at the beginning it paid a large sum for trade 
marks and licences tor the particular processes which it was 
coing to exploit, and that, taken in 
floatation expenses, was responsible for the position the com- 
pany was now in. ‘The losses were incurred by the original 
board of directors, none of whom were now in the company. 
They were writing off nine-tenths of the issued capital and the 
five shilling shares would be written down to sixpence. 
His lordship sanctioned the scheme. 


said the reduction was due to substan- 


company 


conjunction with the 
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% %: 
Letters to the Editor 
War Loan Conversion and Income Tax 
STR Possibly a labye number of voutr readers will be exper 


encing doubt as to the 
to the interest on the 


some Income Tax position with regard 


present 5 per cent. war loan which is 
being converted into a 34 per cent. investment On the 
normal basis of assessment on the preceding year’s results, 
the assessment for 1933-34 would obviously be greater than 
the actual income arising from the security in that year. 


Questions and answers in the House of Commons make it 
clear that it is proposed to treat the 3} per cent. loan as a 
new investment, which will mean that for 1933-34 the assess- 
ment should be based upon the actual interest of that year. 
To holders of large amounts this will mean a considerable 
reduction in the amount payable Yours faithfully, 

W. R. FAIRBROTHER 

3ush House, Aldwych, W.C.2. 








Inventions in the Chemical Industry 
Specifications Accepted and Applications for Patents 


Tue following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. 


the Patent Office 


or reference in all correspondence 


Timber-Proofing Preparations 

(OPPER-containing water emulsions suitable for proofing tim- 
ber fabric and other materials against fungi, dry rot, ter- 
mites, etc., are prepared by dispersing in water with the aid 
of turkey red oil or other emulsifying agent, a solution of a 
substantially water-insoluble copper salt of a higher fatty 
acid in an organic solvent which is slightly or completely 
-oluble in water. Coppet other salts of 
suturated or unsaturated fatty acids may be used. The organic 
solvents employed include alcohols such as butyl or amyl 
alcohol, ketones such as diacetone aicohol, and esters such as 
butyl lactate or amyl acetate. With such as butyl 
alcohol, soluble in water, a salting-out agent such as 
sodium chloride or sulphate may be employed to decrease theit 
solubility. (See Specification No. 367,913, of |. V. Eyre, H. 
Longwell, and the Jistillers Co., Ltd. 


Protective Coatings for.Metals 

PROTECTIVE coatings are applied to metallic articles by dis- 
solving or suspending an induratable artificial resin in tat 
oil together with inorganic fillers, heavy spar o1 
quartzite, the solution or suspension being applied to the hot 
article by dipping, The boiling point 
range of the tar oil is so selected as to coincide with that at 
which the resin into the insoluble and infusible con 
dition, Othe materials of high boiling point, such 
as anthracene oil boiling above 300° C., may be added and the 
resin may be used in the powdered, liquid or semi-liquid con- 
dition. In an example, a metal tube, heated to 260-280° ( 
during the operation, is brushed or sprayed with a suspension 
of a finely powdered cresolformaldehyde resin in tar oil boil- 
ing between 210-240° C., an equal amount of finely powdered 
quartzite being included. (See Specification No. 368,538 of 
Vereinigte Stahlwerke Akt.-Ges.) 


Artificial Sponge 
\RTIFICIAL sponges are made from a mixture of viscose and 
soluble salts, if required with an addition of fibrous material, 


©... 


oleate o1 coppel 


solvents, 
more 


such as 
brushing or spraying. 


passes 


organi 


hemp, using as a coagulating agent a hot, preferably 
solution of a salt. The salt in the coagulating solu- 
tion is preferably one which reacts with caustic 
uitable salts are, é.g.. 


boiling, 
soda solution ; 
sodium sulphate, magnesium sulphate, 
magnesium chloride, sodium sulphite or mixtures thereof or 
alts of volatile bases which are expelled by a hot caustic 
soda solution, e.g., ammonium or aniline sulphate. Acids, 
such as sulphuric, hydrochloric, sulphurous, boric, glycollic, 
and lactic acids, may also be added to the salt solutions. The 
pore-forming salt may be any salt soluble in the salt solution 
used and is preferably a salt containing a considcrable amount 
of water of crystallisation, e.g., Na,SO,.7H,O or Na,SO,.10- 
H,O. See Specification No. 369,082, of I. G 
trie.) 


F arbenindus- 


»5 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at 1s. each. The 
up to the 


Printed copies of Specifications Accepted may be obtained from 
numbers given under ** Applications for Patents ’? ar: 
acceptance of the Complete Specification. 


Activated Carbon 
CARBON contained in the light ashes formed and carried into 


the flue during the combustion of brown coal (lignite), ordin 


iry coal, wood or peat is activated by heating with alkali 
carbonates at a temperature of 1,000-1,050° C. in the presence, 
if desired, of air, water vapour, oxygen, or inert gases. Alter- 


natively, the activation is effected without the addition of 
chemicals by heating to the above temperatures. To mini- 
mise heat losses, the ashes may be activated immediately, 
after withdrawal from the flue. After activation, the product 
is worked up in known manner by washing with water, then 
with acid and again with water, after which it is dried 
ground. (See Specification No. 365,685, of W. W. 
a communication from Akt.-Ges. fiir 


} 
and 
(,roves, 


Stickstoffdiinger. 


Purifying Hydrocarbon Oils 

HYDROCARBON oils are purified by treating the preferably 
dry liquid or vapour with ozonised air, washing with alkali, 
and redistilling. Treatment with catalytic, contact, o1 
densing agents polymerising gum-forming constituents may 
accompany or follow the treatment with ozonised air, and the 
oil may be filtered before the alkali wash. The ozonised air 
may be blown or otherwise passed through the oil, if desired 
under reduced pressure, or the oil may be sprayed into ozon- 
ised air. Catalysts specified are sulphuric acid, chlorides or 
sulphates of heavy metals, e.g., zinc chloride, iron chloride, 
sulphate, or persulphate, tin chloride, and copper sulphate, 
a mixture of iron chloride or sulphate or other heavy metal 
salt with diluted sulphuric acid, fuller’s earth, floridin, and 
hauxite. Sodium hydrate or carbonate, and calcium hydrate 
are specified alkalis. See Specification No. 367,848, of M 
Stuart and T.. M. Stuart.) 


con- 


Albumens from Peanuts 

THE residue from the filtration of crude pressed peanut oil 
is mixed with caustic alkali solution and boiled with alkali 
chloride solution, the oil layer is removed, the solid residue 
separated, and the remaining liquid treated with acid to pre- 
cipitate casein; after filtering, an inferior albuminous matter 
is precipitated by ‘‘alumino-ferric’’ or the like; the remaining 
solution may be used for treating subsequent batches of mate- 
rial or for the recovery of salts. In an example, the filtration 
residue is mechanically mixed with caustic soda solution and 
allowed to react for 30 minutes; the mass is then boiled with 
sodium chloride solution for 30 minutes and allowed to settle: 
the oil is skimmed off, and the aqueous solution withdrawn. 
The solution is centrifuged to remove traces of oil, and fil- 
tered to remove precipitated casein ; the filtrate is then treated 
with a crude mixture of sulphate of iron and aluminium to 
precipitate the remaining albuminous matter 
washed with water and then dried at 120° C. 
tion No. 366,969, of A. F. Yuill and S. R 


The casein is 
(See Specifica 
Bhate 
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Dewaxing Oils KeMOVAI vi IMMONIA AND HYDKOGEN SULPHIDE FROM GASES. IG 
; Farbenindustrie and F. Overdici Apr. 25, 1931. 377,300. 
IN the separation or purification of wax and the production ayxypacturE OF ORGANIC ESTERS OF CELLULOSE. British Celanese, 
s of low pour point by treatment of the raw material Ltd. Apr. 29, 1030. 377,313. 
vitl n ture of a pool solvent and ot a good solvent for PRODUCTION Or ILY-SOLURDLE BASIC SLAG \. Sullwald May 7 
vax, te wed by filtration, the filtrate is distilled to recover 1931. 377,328. 
at leas ( ot the por solvent, and the recovered poo! SEPARATION OF IMPURITIES FROM VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FATTY OILS 
solvent is used to purify the wax cake, ¢.g., by washing or J. Y. Johnson (I. G. Farbenindustrie). May 11, 1931. 3771330. 
, METHODS OF AND APPAKATUS FOR CRYSTALLISATION. Dorr Co. May 
by dissolving and chilling. Good solvents specified are ben- ‘ adalat 
. 10, 1930. 3779337" 
1, naphtha, carbon tetrachloride, toluene, and xylene; poo! PRODUCING COMPOUNDS OF LEAD. P. Gamichon June 109, 1930 
lvents are acetone, ethyl, isopropyl, and buty] alcohols, 377,381. ; 
hylene dichloride, and propylene dichloride. In an exam- [REATMENT OF SURFACE OF ALUMINIUM) OR ALUMINIUM ALLOYS 
le, So ll ax distillate is treated with 36 lb. of benzol Vereinigte Aluminium-Werke A.-G. Feb 1931. 377,385; 
nd 84 1b. of ethylene dichloride, and the mixture chilled to ROCESS FOR THE PREPARATION OF CONDENSATION PRODUCTS OF THI 
> F. a filtered fhe filtrate is stripped to obtain the \NTHRAQUINONE SERIES. Chemische Fabrik Vorm. Sandoz. July 
solvents and an oil having a cold test of —20-30° F. The om Se Seer d- 
se sanadian, in’ ian di ol i: cama ti taabde \PPARATUS FOR EXTR \CTING OIL FROM SHALE AND OTHER MINERAL SUB 
. au ~~ o1 the FeCcove rea Gic et ride, sTANcEs. W. S. Cripps and J. Stormonth. Sept. 15, 1930. 377,435. 
usted > and filtered, the cake being washed witl PROCESS FOR TREATING THE CARBONACEOUS RESIDUES DERIVED FROM 
r el neg loride and then heated to remove residual METAL-VOLATILISING PROCESSES IN ROTARY-DRUM FURNACES 
solver See Specification No. 370,325 of The Gulf Refin- Metallges Akt.-Ges. Aug. 13, 1930. 377,451. 
ne Cx PROCESS FOR OBTAINING LIGHT HYDROCARBONS FROM HEAVY CYCLIK 
HYDROCARBONS OR THEIR DERIVATIVES BY DESTRUCTIVE HYDRO 
Purified Caustic Soda GENATION. A. J. Kling and J. M. F. D. Florentin. Sept. 1, 
e | ction of caustic soda with a low sodium chlor- _—— 1930. 377,452: 
( ( 50 per cent. solution of caustic soda obtained MANUFACTURE SUESTAEIED: BROMATIC  RETONES solely ol 
; ee SInKD BA kin dahiont eG ec? (0. cnn tosed frm Chemical Industry in Basle \ug. 28, 1030. 377,404. 
: chloride, whereupon the remaining solution is TOE <F MINROCAEEONS Compagi Pechnique des 
a : 4 * Whee 2 : 4 Petroles. Sept. 23, 1930. 3775480. 
_ ” emperature not exceeding about 10° C., crystals PROCESS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF SULPHATES. Metallges A.-G. Jan 
ed s hydroxide separating out, while the 20, 1931. 377.504. 
sodi c] le remains ¢ ed in the persaturated solu- PROCESS FOR CRACKING HYDROCARBONS. Gasoline Products Co., Tne 
\fter separation of the hydrated sodium hydroxide Oct. 21, 1930. 377,510. 
crystals ie ver liquor is h fresh 50 per cent. SAPONIFICATION OF SPERMACETI AND SPERMACETI OM KF. B. Dehn 
S s : yn and after se yn of further solid __ (Deutsche Hydrierwerke ici eg ae 977653 
cod cl ‘ € process is repeat ss wentiine slneiel I ROCESS OF MAKING REACTION PRODUCTS OF KETONE. iM. a. Pots 
: . 5 ‘ (Carbine and Carbon Chemicals Corporation) Jan. 27, 1932 
referabl e slow and may take place in a tubular coolei ae maanes ‘ ; 
- r 3775574- 
ontal fs a worm conveyor. he cooling may, however, METHOD OF MAKING CHLORHYDRINS H. Tropse 1 R. Kasslet 
€ Car! discontinuously in separate stages for example Feb. 18, 1931. 377,595- 
2 a na first stage, 17 to 14° C. in a second and MANUFACTURI F ALKALI ALCOHOLATES. D1 A. Wacker Ges. fii 
4 t ( 1 thirc the solid hvdrate formed Elektro-Chemische Industrie Ges June 24, 1931. 377,631. 
€a stage Preferat to one-half of the caustic PREPARATION OF CONDENSATION PRODUCTS OF TITE) ANTHRAQUINONI 
soda content of the liqu ated as solid hydrate Sec ae Sa Fabrik Vorm, Sande \pr. 29, 1431 
Spec ficatior N¢ 266.414 »f \ ] Mond. commur icatior 377932. 
rom I. G. Farbenindustrie Applications for Patents 
Specifications Accepted with Date of Application MANUFACTURE OF DYES, ETC. IT. B. Anderson, Imperial Chemical In 
PROCESSES FOR RDENIN I STEI W. H. Hatt H stries, 1.1 D. C. R. Jones, and R. | Thomson July 14 
G 5 3775244 20439- 

PROCESS } CELERATIN¢ ( EACTION BETWEEN TWO OI Tanks oR vats. J. de Blicquy and C. Callebaut July 21. 20561. 
RI SES M ges A.-G M 2 24 == 18y Dye Vats. J. de Blicquy and C. Callebaut. July 22. 20672. 
MANUFACTUI ND PRODUCTION Of ETTING, CLEANSING AND EMULSI- PRODUCTION OF BENZOIC acID, ETC. Bozel-Malétra Soc. Industrielle 

FYIN sENTS J. Y. Johns (1. G. Fa nindustric Mar. 16 de Produits Chimiques. July 20. (Germany, June 23). 20547, 
31 v7 24 20548. 
M FAC RI NS I XVESTUFFS THE FIBRI W. W Dyemnc. F. Farrington, Hardcastle and Co., Ltd., and C. L. Wall 
Gs; s (J. G. Farbenindustri Mar. 1 31 3779207 July 20. 20473- 
SULPHUR-CONTAININ MPOUNDS AND THEIR PLICATION AS VULCANI- REMOVING IMPURITIES FROM OILS AND FATS \. Freiburg. July 164 
S N CELERATORS FOR RUBBER AND RUBBER-LIKE SUBSTANCES 20447- 
Imper ( Industries, Ltd., R. Robinson, H. M. Bun- FUNGICIDES (arasse Chemic Co July 16 (ct. -a,> *9%.) 
S. H. Davies 1 W. J. Smit M »2. «1021 (United States, Oct. 1, °30.) 20440. 
MANUFACTURI 1 THERAPEUTICALLY-ACTIVE COMPOUNDS, WwW. W 
M } oO}! {ERAPEUTICALLY-ACTIVI COMPOUNDS Ww. WwW Groves (I. G. Farbenindustrie) July 19. 20456. 
I. G. Farbenindustri Apr. 14. PRODUCTION OF NICKEL CARBONYI 1}. Y. Johnson (J. G. Farbenin 
M FACTURE OF PRODUCTS USEFI S WETTIN¢ dustric July 18. 20283. 
AGENTS, EMULSIFYING AGENTS XD WASHING AGENTS WwW. WwW CONVERSION OF HYDROCARBONS. J. Y. Johnson (1. G. Farbenindus 
Groves (U. G. Farbenindustri¢ Apr. 15, 1931 377,258 trie). July 20 20511. 
PROCESS AND APPARATUS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF CARBO} Gener MANUFACTURE OF VINYL ESTERS ]. Y. Johnson (J. G. Farbenindus 
‘ I C Apr. if 130 3 trie). Jul 0. 20512. 
PROCESS FOR CONCENTRATING METALS. ” ess Corporatior MANUFACTURE OF WATER-INSOLUBLE DYESTUFFS. IT. G. Farbenindus 
Apr 17 75° 773200 trie Ih V 1A (Germany, July 22 21.) 20292 
SEPARATION OF NSATURATE HYDROCARBONS FROM GAS MIXTURES CON MANUFACTURE OF I-AMINO-10-ANTHRONES AND I-AMINO-ANTHRAQUINON] 
TAINING THE SAME ie oe s (1. G. Farbenindustrie).(Apr compounpbs. I. G. Farbenindustrie. July 18. (Germany, July 
16, 1931 377,193 7, "25.) 20334. 
METHOD FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF PLASTIC MATERIALS Deutscl MANUFACTURE OF OIL-SOLUBLE SYNTHETIC RESINS. I. G. Farbenin- 
Gasgluhlicht-Auer-Ges Apr. 17, 1930. 377,205 dustrie Julv 20 (Germany, July 20, °31.) 20526 
PROCESS } \CCELERATING THE THOROUGH HARDENING F MASSES MANUFACTURE OF MONO-N-ALKANOL DERIVATIVES OF AROMATIC DI 
MADE OF CASEIN AND OTHER PROTEIN SUBSTANCES. International AMINES AND POLYAMINES. I. G. Farbenindustrie. July 21. (Ge 
Galalith-Ges. Hoff 1 Ce Sept. 8, 1930 377,205 many, Oct. 15, °31.) 20630. 
M ACTURE OF AZO-DYESTUFFS ON THE FIBRE W. W. Groves (So MANUFACTURE OF STABLE SALTS OF DIALKYLAMINO-ARYI-PHOSPHINOUS 
of Chemical Industry in Basle Apr. 21, 1931 37752" \CIDS I. G. Farhenindustri Julv 23 (Germany, July 24, 
METHOD OF LESSENING THE CORROSIVE ACTION OF SEA-WATER UPON 21.) 20845. 
IRON OR STEEL TANKS OR RECEPTACLES USED FOR THE TRANSPORT INCREASING VISCOSITY OF MINERAL OILS, ET Imperial Chemical 
OR STORAGE OF OILS AND OTHER FLUIDS. W. E. Lewis. Apr. 2 Industries, Ltd July 22. 20740. 
1931. 377,226. TREATMENT OF CRUDE PHOSPHATES Norsk Hydro-Elektrisk Kv-el 
MANUFACTURE OF UREAS. A. Carpmael (I. G. Farhbenindustrie). Ap stofaktieselskab July 23. (Norwav, Aug. 29, °31.) 20830. 
22, 193! 377,278. MANUFACTURE OF COMPLEX COMPOUNDS OF THIO-SUBSTITUTED CARBO 
MANUFACTURE OF AZO-DYESTUFFS. A. Carpmael (I. G. Farhenindus- HYDRATES Schering-Kahlhaum A.-G July 18 (Germany 
trie Apr. 25, 1931 377,200 Aug 2] 20202 
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From Week to Week 


\ LARGE QUANTITY OF 1lOT TAR escaped at Sandilands Chemical 


result of a pipe bursting. 
BETTER ct the flour works of the United 
Leven 

nelude edwin Jianes 
Northwich, Cheshire, 
£11,125 (net personalty, 


PkADE IS REPORTED TO BI 
Purkeyv Red Ce uw Vale of 


Recenr Wits Shaw, of The Elms, 


Comberbach, neas engineer of 

4:5,457)- 
Balloch, 

tin are 


he ing 


Imperial 
Chemical Industries, 
Dumbarton- 


to re-open in 
both 


DyrEtInc Co.’s works at 
been closed down for 


THE Bririsu SILK 
shire, which have 
October. Meantime 
the building and plant. 


some 


extensive alterations are made to 


Lrp., have 
the purpose of conversion ; 
e British Oxygen Co., 


DHE DIRECTORS OF Kobak, 
per cent. War Loan solely for 


Lid., has converted £/1,250,000, and t 


purchased 4,100,000 of 5 
Unilever, 
Litd., 


s purchased £: 100,000 for conversion. 


THE GOVERNMENT of the Dutch East 
guilders (approximately 4.2,080) 
committee of the Americ: 
to methodical research being made 
1 the Dutch East Indies. 


Indies proposes to make a 
yearly for three 
n Gum _ Importers’ 
into the 


giant of »5,000 
years to the 
\ssociation with a 


research 


VIEW 


of gums and resins produced i 


\ HANDSOME BROCHURE, describing the 


members of the 


University College, Not- 
Society of Chemi- 
visited the College on the oceasion of the Soc lety’s 
ting last month. The brochure gives full parti- 


work carried on at the College in the 


ham, has been issued to those 
who 


hittv-lirst annual mer 


! Industry 


thars of the valuable interests 


chemical 


education. 


RECORD APPLICATIONS FOR SPACE at next February’s British In- 
i Department of Overseas Trade. 
applied fou 270,074 square 


Honour at the White City. The 


compared with the 


justries Fair are announced by the 
Seven hundred and five exhibitors 
feet at Olympia and the Court of 


{ H0,000 i 


have 


corresponding 


igure is an increase of 
exhibitors have 


a hundred and twenty-seven 
ipplied for 74,134 square feet of space in the texti 
White City, and Birmingham reports that 90 per cent. of the 
Ile space at Castle 


eriod vear ago. One 


e section at the 
avail- 
Bromwich is now let. 
some of the leading American 
Armstrong and Mr. J. Davidson 
tish Chemieal Manufacturers, by Mr. 
Chemical Markets’? at New York on 
f included Messrs. Horace Bowker, preside nt 
f the American Agricultural Chensical Co.; Eli Winkler, executive 
e-president of the Columbia Alkali Co. ; George W. Merck, presi- 
lent of Merck and Co., Inc.; FE. M. Allen, president of the Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Inc. ; William S. Gray, president of Win. S. Gray and 
Co.; William B. Thom, president of Wesivaco Chlorine Products ; 
H. F. Atherton, secretary of the National Aniline and Chemical Co., 
Inc.; and Robt. H. de Greeff, president of R. W. Greeff and Co., Ine 


A DECREE WILL PROBABLY BE SIGNED in the neat 


\N INFORMAI 
lustrialists was gi 
Pratt, of the Associ: 
\W\ Haynes, publis} el of 


July rs. Those 


LUNCHEON to meet 
en to Dr. FE. F 


tion of Bri 





prese nt 


future by the 


President of Chile authorising a Bolivian oil company to construct 
pipe-line through Chilean territory. The line will run from Santa 


Cruz in the north and Yacuiba (Argentina) in the south, traversing 
Chilean Antofagasta or Iquique. 
of construction is estimated at 4.15,000,000, and the con- 
will have sum as a guarantee befor: 
commencing work. The concessionaires, in addition, will undertalks 
to transport by i to Chile at a 


120 miles of territory, as far as 


The cost 
this 


cessionaires to deposit 


this new line all the petrol necessary 


tariff rate to be fixed later by the Government, and will undertake 
to supply the Chilean Petrol Monopoly with petrol at 10 per cent. 
below the current market prices The work will give employment 


10,000 Chileans. 


Jouxn Epwarp  LENNakb-Jones, Ph.D., Se.D., professor 
oretic physics in the University of Bristol, has been elected 
he John Humphrey Plammer Profe ssorship of Inorganic Chemist 


Cambridge Un 


Mik. GiboRGt 


VErsity Ss from next October 


HorNER, of Burnley, who has secured the 


degre 


of M.Se. at the early age of 21, has been appointed assistant chemis 
it the British Fruit Canning Research Station at Chipping Camp 


n, Gsloucestershire. 


THE SHEREEFIAN PuospuatE Co., Moroceso, is to issue 








°, 25,000 
lebentures of 1,000f. each, to bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum Both principal nd interest su nteed by the 

wereefian Government. 

THe British Burman Or Co. has decided take over the 
torbanite fields between Wakkerstroom and Pietretief (South Africa 
Deposits totalling millions of tons have been proved by iriou 
syndicates. It is understood that the work of the British Researe 
Board enabled the company to exercise the options 

BRITANNIA IS SHOWN AS AN AMAZON in the ne British Indus 
ries Fair poster by Mr. Tom Purvis, 70,000 copies of which are it 
process of being printed for display throughout the civilised world 
The poster shows Britannia with upraised forearm silhouetted 
White against deep blue background with “B.L.F. 19433°° in se 
ettering of bright red Phe Fair’s opening date (February 20) 
being added in eight languages for the versions used abroad 





THE COMMISSIONERS OF CUSTOMS AND EXCISE ar Ivised tl 
imported molasses when delivered (a) t licensed distiller for us 
n the manufacture of spirits or yeast or to a pe for use in the 
manufacture of yeast in premises used solely for that purpose ; or 


(b) solely for the purpose of food f stock, 1 exempted frou 


sugar duty under the provisions of Section 4 and Parts [ and Tl 
of the Second Schedule to the Finance Act, 1928, is liable to payment 
of a duty of Customs equal to 10 per cent. of 1 alue of the goods 
under the provisions of Section 1 of the Import Duties Aet, 193 
They therefore give notice that the charge of 10 per cent. ad valoren 


] | hed -} 


duty on imported molasses delivered for the purposes deseriby Ve 
I] be levied as from October 1, 1932. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NITRATE CONFERENCI ntit t liscu 


sions in private at Scheveningen, Holland, on \ugust 

is being made to prevent longer struggy et en the produces 
of synthetic nitrates and the producers ot t nitrates, that 

the Chilean group \n agreement is report to | been reached 
defining the production and export quota to b lotted to each group 
It was reported on Wednesday that the Britis lelegation > lea 
ng for London that night, but other representat s were remaining 
for some days to draw up the text of the agreement \n_ offici 
communiqué is being issued. It is understood that the apportion 
ment of the world market between the two groups of producers | 
heen the chief difficulty. Information from Sar go de Chile, dated 
July 31, is to the effect that a cable has | sent to Don Enriqu 
Villegas, the Chilean) Ambassador in) London, uthorising him + 
sign the igreement th the produeers of svnthetie nitrat 


Obituary 


CHARLES JOHN ANDERSON, J.P...) eldest n oof the late D 
Thomas Anderson, Professor of Chemistry at Glasge University 
in his Soth vear. 

Mk Tuomas HeENkyY Mason, managing director and founder of 
the well-known North Country firm of Mason nd Co., V.td 
chemists. Aged 75 years. 
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New Companies Registered 


Ockinga Chemical Works (England), Ltd., Bowlee Mill, Bowlec, 
near Middleton, Registered July 16. Nominal capital £1,000 in 
Manufacturers of and dealers in chemicals, soap, dyes, 
olours, gine, gelatine size, glycerine, Directors: S. Eastwood 
Baildon,’’ Broadway, Cheadle, Cheshire, and 0. K. Okkinga. 
Sulzer Bros. (London), Ltd., 31 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
‘private’? company on July 20. Nominal capital 
iequire the business of engineers carried 
Suizer, R. Sulzer, H. Tu. Wolfer. R 
Snizer, as Snizer Bros., at 31 Bedford 


{| shares. 


etc, 


Registered as a 
(50.000 in 1 shares. To 
on in partnership by C 
Matossi, F. Oederlin and O 


Square, W.C.1, and certain asset (ineluding goodwill) and 
carry on the business of mechanical, electrica vil, chentica 
water, oa heating, ventilating, refrigerating, general engineer id 


Winterthur, Switzerland, R 
| Sehnbeler and \W | 


Directors: H. Sulzer, 
Wolfer. F 


contractors, ete, 
Sulzer, H. 4. 
Batho 


Oederlin ] 





New Chemical Trade Marks 


Opposition to the 
he lodged up to August 27, 


revistration of the wine trade marks ear 


1932. 


Neosyl. 525,887. Class 4. Silica part prepared for use in 
manufactures, Peter Spence & Sons, Ltd., National Buildings, 
Si. Mary's Parsonage, Manchester, chemical manufacturers Sep 
tember 23, 1981. 

Marvo, 530,808. Class 4. Raw r partly prepared, vegetable 
animal, and mineral substar used im mannfactures, not in 


cluded in other classes, but not including tanning substances and 
ot INcludinge any goods of a like kind to tanning substances The 
Walpamur Co., Ltd Walpamur House, 85-36 Rathbone Pla 


Oxford Street, London, W.1. manufactnrers 1932 


April 6 





The Chemical Age 


Commercial Intelligence 
g are ike mo printed reports, but we cannot 


‘ 


County Court Judgment 


of extracts from the ‘Registry of 
doe uply inability to pay on the 
Many of the judgments may have been 
parties or paid. Registered judgments are not 

They may be for damages or otherwise, and 
1 But the Registry makes 
nts are not returned to the 
twenty-one days. 
th his creditors we d 
‘ourt judgments against him.] 


SMETHURST (HERBERT KNUTSFORD), LTD., 


iN st g ers ind hemica manufac 
C4 6/8/32 £12 Os. 10d June 14, 


t s not 


ntested actions 
\0OKS W thir 


ments wi 


Ollertor 
turers 


Companies Winding Up Voluntarily 
AND WOOD INDUSTRIES, LTD 
! al reé t July 27 Alfred Er 


) 


(HEMICAT, 


Mortgages and Charges 
panies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides that 
arge, as described therein, shall be registered 
tion, otherwise it shal] be void against 
tor. The Act also provides that every 
Annual Summary, specify the total 
Company respect of all Mortgages 
rteages and Charges have been so 
is specified in the last 

marked with an 


such tota may have 


A oe 
INDUSTRIES, 


i) ts si) 


SULPHUR 


ALL. STRENGTHS 


IC 


Hydrochloric, Nitric, Dipping, Hydrofluoric, 
Lactic, Perchloric 


F. W. BERK & Co., LTD. 


Acid and Chemical Manufacturers since 1570 


106 FENCHURCH LONDON, E.C.3 


Telephone : Monument 2874 Wires : Berk, Phone, London 
Stratford, E 


CS, PLANTS 


CONSTRUCTION AND STARTING UP OF COM- 
PLETE MODERN CARBON BISULPHIDE PLANTS 


Furnace Plants and improvement 
Installations a_ speciality. 


Zahn & Co. Lid. Berling W.15 


Founded in 1381 


~) 


TAS Ch.145 


New 
of existing 


Specialist Engineers 


for Chemical Plan‘ 


Representation for British Empir« 


L. A. MITCHELL, LIMITED. 


HARVESTER HOUSE, 37, Peter Street, MANCHESTER. 


August 6, 1932 


Chemical Trade Inquiries 


\bstracted the “Board of ‘Trade Journal.’" Names and 

wddresses inay be obtained from the Department of Overseas ‘Trade 

Development and Intelligence), 35 Old Queen Street, London, 
S.W.L (quote reference number). 


COMMDISSIOt G@eentl i Kingston, 


from 


Jamaica. A 
Htamiig Lited Kingdom agen 
1 « 4 dob fon olet 
nila ind drugs do patent ose 
Ref. No. Lt. 
Poland. An agent 
f United 
hemiucais tor 


Persia. ‘I'hic 


Jamaica, is desirous 
vlass bottles (1 oz., 2 
and other special! 
the island of Jamaica, 


wes for 
preparations 
dicines for 


» obtamm the 
turers ol exporters of dyes and 
(Ref. No. 151.) 

calling for tenders, for the 
tank, (Ref. G.X. 11697.) 
calling for tenders, to be 
supply of ice-making plant. (Ref, 


Warsaw desires 


rianiubae 


representa- 
Ix inevdom 
the 


Persiat 


textile industry. 
Railways ar 
plant, stee 
Railways ar 
Tehran for the 


supply of water 
Persia.— Th 
preseliited 


A.X. 11437. 


softening etc, 


Persian 


Other Inquiries 
the following should be 
AGE. 
Filters.—-An inquirer wishes to ‘to an touch 
urers of the Butler filter. tT, No, C.A, 


addressed to the Editor of 


Replies to 


Tae CHEMICAI 


with the manufac 


183.) 





Company News 
C. & W. Walker.—Ii i. 


ed of dividends on the ordinary 

e accounts for the current 

English & China Clays. 
inable t 
preference shares, 

Standard Oi] Co. of New Jersey.—The directors have declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share and the usual 
extra dividend if 25 cents per share. 

Broken Hill Proprietary Co., Ltd. 
May 31 last 


announced that payment has been post 
and the preference shares until 
vear are available. 

The directors announce that they are 
payment of dividend in respect of the 


recommend any 


A net profit for the year to 
of £103,720 is shown in a preliminary statement issued 
vy the ec after providing €252,589 for depreciation and 
£47,419 for debenture interest, 

English Velvet & Cord Dyers’ Association, Ltd.—The directors 
have decided to defer the consideration of an interim dividend on 
the ordinary shares until the result of trading for the year 1932 
ertained. A vear dividend at the rate of 4 
annum, less tax, on the ordinary shares was declared, 
M. Gou'ding.—The net profit to June 30 last was 
€35.250 in the previous year, plus £4,425 brought 
terest and fixed dividend at 5} per cent. 

shares Is be paid and 6 per cent. on the 
£6 O00 to depreciation account, leaving 


Mmpanyv, 


has hee ago a 
per cent. per 
W. & 8. 
£54 806, 
in. Che isual de 
f 


the ypreleretice 


vains 


penture 4 


shares: 


s plac ed 


forward, 


OLEUM all strengths) 


Sulphuric Battery 
Muriatic Nitric 


SPENCER, CHAPMAN & MESSEL Ltd. 


With which is amalgamated WILLIAM PEARCE & SONS, Ltd. 
WALSINGHAM HOUSE, SEETHING LANE, E.C.3. 


Telephone : Royal 1166, Works : SILVERTOWN, E.16, 
Telegrams ; ‘ Hydrochioric, Fen, London,’ 


MELDRUM 
REFUSE DESTRUCTORS 


WITH 


be irmied 


Dipping 


HEAT UTILISATION 


Keep Works Clean. Lower Insurance. Accelerate Output. 


MELDRUMS, Ltd., Timperley, Manchester 








